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Oberlin’s view of Martin Luther 


King’s tragic death was much the 
same as everybody else’s when tele- 
vision sets across the country re- 
vealed the shocking news. However, 
the College and the community had 
a special share in the loss of Dr. 


King because of mutual friendships. 


established over the years. As hold- 
er of an honorary degree from the 
College, he also was a member of 
the Oberlin Alumni Association. 
This month’s lead article describes 


the Memorial Service in Finney’ 
Chapel which was arranged by | 


Oberlin clergymen and the College’s 
office of religious activities. It also 
describes events and activities in 
Oberlin in the weeks following the 
assassination. As the article points 


out, many occurrences mirrored ra- | 
cial difficulties elsewhere in the na-— 
tion. On the other hand, they indi- 


cated the complex nature of today’ 
racial developments. ed ae 


tween races. 


In Oberlin, for example, conflict- 
ing statements and requests have 
been made this semester by those 
who prefer black separatism, those 
who threaten black militancy, and 
those who still seek cooperation be- 
The Oberlin College 
Alliance for Black Culture has pro- 
posed several measures for immedi- 
ate faculty action ‘‘to accomplish the 
goal of a more vital and relevant 
college experience.” The OCABC 
wants vigorous recruitment of black 
professors and it asks funds to pub- 
lish a handbook for incoming black 
freshmen because of ‘omission. of 
photographs of black students in 
College literature.” 

As the article on Page 4 indicates, 
the assassination of Dr. King has 
served, meantime, as a challenge to 
many students, assisted by faculty 
and townspeople, to express positive 
concern for finding ways to urge 
complete freedom for all races. Tal- 
cott Hall, for example, will become 
Afro-American House next semester 
and students of both races are mak- 
ing plans for its operation. On April 
27, some 130 students rang doorbells 
in Oberlin to collect $300 for support 


| of the Poor People’s Campaign. In 
| the opinion of some students, “it | 
gave us a chance to be FOR some- | 3 
vente , OR poo 3 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. 


- O ASSASSIN’S bullet and no racism, black or 
white, can stop the truth that now is loose in 
the world—the Truth which sets all men free.” 

These words by the Rev. Fred L. Steen, t’55, 
pastor of Oberlin’s Mt. Zion Baptist Church, rang 
out in Finney Chapel as some 2,000 students, faculty 
and townspeople assembled at a memorial service 
April 5 for Martin Luther King Jr., H ’65, just 24 
hours after he had been shot down in Memphis. 

The Rev. Mr. Steen, a personal friend of Dr. King, 
called him “the greatest prophet of social justice in 
this century” and said his dream of a free America 
did not end when his body died. 

“Thousands have caught the vision of his dream 
and it will one day be realized,” Mr. Steen asserted. 
“The Lord of history has often sought to use a kind of 
shock therapy to bring nations back to spiritual and 
moral health. In less than five years God has moved 
in the history of this nation, first in Dallas and again 
in Memphis.” 

Earlier in the day, students held an hour-long 
silent vigil at the center of Tappan Square to mourn 
the loss of Dr. King, a good friend of the community 
and a frequent visitor to it. On his last visit, at Com- 
mencement in 1965, he had received the honorary 
degree of doctor of humane letters and had expressed 
his “deep sense of appreciation for all this great 
institution has done for the cultural, political, and 
social life of our nation and the world.” 

“I urge you to continue the traditions that you 
have followed for so long,” he said in the commence- 
ment address, “for this institution has probably 
done more than any other to support the struggle for 
racial justice.” He praised students for their partici- 
pation “in the determined struggle to keep this issue 
in the forefront of the conscience of the nation.” 

He defended his belief that “violence ends up 
creating more social problems than it solves.” 

“There is another way,” he said, “as old as the 
insights of Jesus and as modern as the techniques of 
Gandhi. For it is possible to stand up against an 
unjust system with all your might, with all your 
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body, with all your soul, and yet not stoop to hatred 
and violence. Something about this approach dis- 
arms the opponent. It exposes his moral defenses, 
weakens his morale, and, at the same time works on 
his conscience. He doesn’t know how to handle it.” 

“In the final analysis,” Dr. King had concluded, 
“we can gain consolation from the fact that at least 
we've made strides in our struggle for peace and in 
our struggle for justice. We still have a long, long 
way to go, but at least we’ve made a creative be- 
ginning.” 

Mr. Steen called him a “Black Moses” and re- 
minded Oberlinians that American slaves first learn- 
ed about Christianity from their slavemasters. They 
came to identify their own plight with that of the 
people of Israel. On the evening of his assassination, 
TV programs recalled how he had only recently pre- 
dicted that his people would get to the promised land, 
perhaps without him, after “difficult days.” The 
rioting which broke out in major cities throughout 
the nation gave an indication of these difficult days. 

Various incidents in Oberlin mirrored them as 
President Carr expressed the hope that Dr. King’s 
death might “help Americans of all races and creeds 
achieve a better understanding of the great distance 
we must yet travel before we can realize our ancient 
ideals of justice and equality.” 

Two aggressive black students were among the 
speakers at the memorial service. Calvin Sharpe 
said Dr. King had died for something that white 
America never intended black people to have. Diane 
Ogilvie, ’70, declared her respect for Dr. King but 
referred to him as a “Tom” and said bitterly that 
violent tactics were the only sources left to her race. 
White persons found that the front center rows of 
the chapel were reserved for black students. 

During the following week an atmosphere of 
anxiety and impending disorder hung over the town 
of Oberlin. A firebomb was tossed into a classroom 
at Eastwood elementary school and arson was sus- 
pected in blazes at the back door of the Co-op Book- 
store and at a frame building at the Oberlin Golf 


Course. Two college students were attacked by 
groups of black town youngsters. Grownups of both 
races helped police patrol the streets each night of 
Holy Week until City Council invoked an 8 p.m. 
curfew for all persons under 18. Several freshmen 
were included in the curfew and were required to 
stay in their dormitories. 

On Easter Monday City Council held a second 
meeting and decided against renewing the curfew. 
An uneasy peace returned but the problem of frus- 
trated, restless, town youth, mostly black, remained. 
Depending on whom you talked to, expressions of 
fear and hatred were much in evidence. Charges and 
countercharges were rampant yet few individuals 
were willing to accept any responsibility. However, 
the overwhelming majority of individuals, black and 
white, were concerned and felt that something had 
to be done. 

The congregation of First Church marched en 
masse on Palm Sunday morning to Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church to join in services with Mr. Steen’s congrega- 
tion. The Rev. Frederick T. Schumacher noted that 


walking the streets “does not come naturally for us 
at First Church.” He pointed out, however, that 
walking was not easy, either for the congregation of 
Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in Montgomery when 
Dr. King trained them to walk for a year “until the 
buses granted common, human decency.” 

“Our reluctance to declare ourselves in public has 
allowed the evil we deplore,” Mr. Schumacher said, 
“T ask you this morning to walk with me to meet our 
brothers.” 

On Easter Sunday, more than 400 students plus 
faculty and townspeople met in Wilder Hall to or- 
ganize plans for a march on Washington to confront 
congressmen to encourage immediate legislative ac- 
tion for racial justice. John R. Thompson, associate 
professor of psychology, was one of the faculty or- 
ganizers, and Beverly Moffet, YWCA secretary, and 
Robert C. Williams, director of religious activities, 
played major roles. Five subgroups were established 
to devise legislative proposals in employment, edu- 
cation, housing, health and welfare and the negative 
income tax. After programs had been agreed on, the 
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subgroups planned open forums in Oberlin churches 
and on campus to get public reaction. 

Later delegations of students, faculty and towns- 
people were to present the proposals to as many 
congressmen as possible. Nancy Hancock, ’69, of Port 
Washington, N. Y., was named chairman. She urged 
alumni to study the Kerner Commission report and 
write to congressmen to support and implement it. 
Similar actions were being undertaken at Earlham, 
Denison and other campuses. At Oberlin, the group 
united with a campus organization formed to support 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference’s Poor 
People’s Campaign and its march to Washington in 
April and May. 

Earlier, the Oberlin Community Foundation, new- 
ly incorporated, had hired Calvin Humphrey, youth 
director of the East Cleveland YMCA, as full-time 
community organizer. The foundation’s planning 
staff includes William F. Hellmuth Jr., professor of 
economics; Albert J. McQueen, ’52, associate profes- 
sor of sociology; Walter E. Reeves, dean of men; 
David W. Clark, ’55, associate director of develop- 


ment, and James F. (Bill) Long, manager of the 
Co-op Bookstore. The foundation is supported by 
contributions, including $2,500 from the Lorain 
County United Appeal, $5,000 from the College, and 
a two-year pledge totalling $10,000 from First Church. 

The heritage of enlightened interracial harmony 
in the College and the community made it seem 
strange that Oberlin should be experiencing racial 
tension. Part of the answer could be found in an 
observation by Robert W. Friedrichs, ’46, former 
Shansi rep who now heads Drew University’s depart- 
ment of sociology. Writing in the spring 1968 issue 
of the Yale Review, Dr. Friedrichs notes that black 
aggression has not been occurring in settings where 
blacks experience greatest frustration. It appears 
instead in those areas of the country where social 
justice has advanced with most success. “The Watts 
district in Los Angeles belies all the stereotypes of 
rat-infested tenement dwellings,” he says, and New- 
ark, Detroit and New Haven imply that “not in- 
justice, but relative justice was the precondition for 
Negro aggression.” He believes the phenomenon is a 


“necessary stage on the long trek back to psychic 
and social health.” In an April 19 editorial, Life 
magazine called Dr. King the “author of this prog- 
ress” and said he gave separatists their inspiration. 
Life suggested that Dr. King’s “final vindication” 
would be if he were replaced by an American leader 
instead of a black one. 

As for Oberlin, an answer also could be found in 
Dr. King’s commencement address of 1965 when he 
warned that the problem of racial injustice would 
not work itself out. The city at the time had just 
spent four years waiting for an open housing or- 
dinance to be approved by the courts. Original pas- 
sage of the ordinance had gained impetus when some 
000 church members signed “conscience cards’’ in- 
dicating their willingness to accept persons of any 
race as neighbors. The troubles during Holy Week 
and last July (described in the November 1967 issue) 
were reflections of national unrest among impatient 
blacks, particularly the youth. Perhaps Martin 
Luther King himself had unwittingly encouraged 
whites to be complacent. In his commencement mes- 


sage, he used the phrase “we shall overcome” but 
hastened to add that he did not mean “we shall 
overcome the white man.” 

“A doctrine of black supremacy is as dangerous as 
a doctrine of white supremacy,” he said, “and the 
Negro must not seek to rise from a position of disad- 
vantage to one of advantage, to substitute one tyran- 
ny for another.” 

Across the country, well-meaning whites readily 
agreed with these sentiments. Yet, as the Kerner 
Commission has reported, too many of them kept 
silent or lacked courage and commitment with regard 
to the hard issues in the civil rights struggle. Many 
who didn’t like Dr. King because he disturbed their 
peace now are in the peculiar position of condoning, 
if not supporting, the very principles of non-violent 
action he preached. The crucial question for the 
community and the country is whether whites will 
move quickly enough to establish conditions in which 
the battles of justice and equality can be won. 
Nothing less would be a fitting memorial to the noble 
life of Martin Luther King. > > 
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23.000 
Strong 
Now Sing the 


Sons 


Profile of Alumni 


Shows 10.000 Represent 


Classes Later than 1950 


as Involvement Outweishs Nostalgia 


in Planning of Programs 


by Charles J. Krister. "34 


t’s been 55 years since Oberlinians first thrilled 

to the words and music of “Ten Thousand Strong 
Sing We a Song, Oberlin, to Thee.” 

During that time, membership in the Alumni As- 
sociation of Oberlin College has grown to exceed 


Mr. KRISTER is chairman of the executive committee of the 


Alumni Association’s Class and Club Presidents’ Council, 
the organization responsible for planning Homecoming ac- 
tivities and coordinating class and club programs. Active in 
affairs of the Wilmington, Del., alumni club, of which he is 
past president, Kris is manager of biochemical technical de- 
velopment for E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. in Wilmington. 
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25,000 and more than 10,000 have become alumni 
since 1950. These are figures the executive commit- 
tee of the Class and Club Presidents’ Council is keep- 
ing in mind as it concerns itself with plans for next 
fall’s Homecoming and other Alumni programs. 
Prior to its annual meeting last February, the 
committee took a long look at Oberlin’s alumni pro- 
file and made some comparisons with statistics noted 
by alumni associations in other colleges and univer- 
sities. One institution, for example, reported that 
more than two-thirds of all its graduates in the 84 
years of its history had received their degrees in the 
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last 20 years—half of them in the last decade. 

Though Oberlin’s student enrollment has been 
increased by 25 percent to some 2,500 during the past 
seven years, there has not been the mushrooming 
growth experienced by many institutions. Conse- 
quently, 80 percent of Oberlin alumni are in the 
sometimes maligned “over 30” category. Sixty per- 
cent have been out of school for 26 years or less. 

It seems interesting, also, to compare today’s fig- 
ures with those of 1913 when “Ten Thousand Strong” 
was written by the Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, then 
minister of Second Congregational Church, and first 
sung in Finney Chapel on Feb. 22, 1913. The song’s 
official title was “Oberlin, Our Alma Mater” and the 
10,000 figure was based on the fact that Oberlin then 
had 4,281 living graduates plus at least 5,719 former 
students who considered themselves part of the Ober- 
lin family. Living graduates now exceed 19,000 and 
some 6,000 former students are members of the 
Alumni Association. 

We must remember that a diploma has never been 
a prerequisite to membership in the Association and 
every matriculate of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the Conservatory of Music, as well as the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, the Oberlin Academy, and 
the Kindergarten-Primary Training School are mem- 
bers if they indicate an interest in Oberlin. 

The figures which the Class and Club committee 
used in its study were compiled in November 1967 
and did not include the Class of 1967. They showed 
that the alumni body included 87 persons from classes 
prior to 1900. Of the 15,000 alumni from classes prior 
to 1950, approximately 5,000 are on class rolls be- 
tween 1900 and 1928; so the second group of “10,000 
Strong” represents the two decades between 1929 
and 1949. 

Because there is no efficient way to assure it, 
members of the Alumni Board and the Class and 
Club Presidents’ Council do not reflect the above 
percentages of alumni ages. Only eight percent of 
the members of the Alumni Board, for example, 
represent the 20 percent of alumni who have been 
away from the campus less than 8 years. Election 
of members-at-large to represent various decades on 
the Alumni Board does, however, guarantee repre- 
sentation to all age groups. Some 16 percent of the 
club presidents have graduated since 1960, but it’s 
impossible for the various alumni clubs to consider 
the ages of other club presidents when making their 
selection of new officers. 

What has happened, nevertheless, has been the 
development of a fairly representative distribution 
of age groups on the Alumni Board and in club ac- 
tivities. About 25 percent of the board has been out 
less than 16 years and 58 percent less than 26 years. 
One third of the board comes from the 1940-49 decade. 
Among the 59 alumni clubs, 55 percent of the presi- 
dents have been out of college less than 17 years and 
77 percent have been out less than 27 years. Thirty- 
nine percent of the clubs are represented by presi- 
dents from the 1950-59 decade. oar 

The clubs, of course, represent a geographic dis- 
tribution of alumni which makes it interesting to 
look at the Alumni Board again to see where its 
members come from. They live in 15 states with 38 
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percent (15 of 39) coming from Ohio. Eight live in 
Oberlin, three in Cleveland, and four in other Ohio 
towns. Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia all have more than one member. No state 
other than Ohio has more than three representatives. 

Almost half of the class presidents are from Ohio. 
Kight live in Oberlin, eight in the Cleveland area, 
and 14 in other Ohio towns. Six have residences in 
New York state, five in Michigan, three each in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. Five states have two in 
each and eight have one each. 

But this study of ages and distribution of its 
members is only part of the picture of the Alumni 
Association of Oberlin College. There are many other 
dimensions which must be considered in setting up 
alumni programs whether it’s for Commencement or 
Homecoming or at the club level. For example, 
there’s a noticeable tendency among alumni to seek 
new justifications for their allegiance to Oberlin. 
Younger alumni in particular are asking more search- 
ing questions and they expect serious answers. 

I believe this trend is good. Alumni need to 
esteem Oberlin for what it is today and what it can 
be tomorrow, and the Association is trying to en- 
courage mutual understanding between the College 
and its alumni. 

We get lots of help in this area from College 
officials and faculty. There’s a willingness to wel- 
come alumni concern and involvement. Alumni who 
attended last year’s Homecoming found this out when 
they attended the various panels on the curriculum 
and Dean of Students George Langeler’s discussion 
of the October ‘“Think-In.” The current Alumni In- 
quiry Process is an example of an activity which 
should prove mutually beneficial to the College and 
to alumni. For one thing, it gives the College some 
idea of the effectiveness of its educational process 
over the years. It also will provide Alumni Associa- 
tion officers and committees with attitudes and opin- 
ions of individual alumni. This will help those 
charged with arranging programs for alumni on cam- 
pus and in the various club areas. 

In the club programming, we also have the bene- 
fits of a survey sponsored recently by the American 
Alumni Council. Charles R. Lukes, director of alumni 
relations at Duquesne University (Pittsburgh), 
polled 107 colleges and universities of various sizes 
and affiliations concerning alumni clubs, their struc- 
tures and activities. 

Based on the survey, there is a noticeable trend 
toward expansion and strengthening of alumni club 
activities with a greater emphasis on admissions 
work to assist the college and intellectual stimulation 
and continuing education to help the alumni. Several 
institutions stressed that club activities are better 
when divorced from fund-raising activities. The re- 
port also noted a national trend away from asking 
club members to pay dues. 

All of this seems to indicate an increasing alumni 
awareness of the significance of higher education in 
a world where knowledge is central to the conduct 


of society. We’ve come a long way from the day 
when keeping nostalgia alive might have been the 
primary concern in planning alumni programs. >» > 
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Are You Aware 
Of Oberlin’s Need? 


The following 16 pages contain a report from 
Editorial Projects for Education, Inc., concerning 
a situation which exists in colleges and universities, 
public and private, throughout the United States. 
Alumni magazines from many institutions are 


presenting this same report to their readers. 


The message should come as no great surprise 
to Oberlin alumni because Richard F. Seaman, ’55, 
director of development, has already called attention 
to the College’s pressing financial needs (March 1968). 


Readers will note that Oberlin’s $2,000 tuition 
which goes into effect next year places the College 
among the “prestige” institutions who fear that 


mounting tuition costs are “pricing us out of the market.” 


% 


Oberlin’s financial problems are so similar to 
those experienced by other colleges that one 


could almost substitute “Oberlin” for the word 
“private” whenever it occurs in this special report. 


However, Oberlin has not yet had to eat into its 
endowment in order to meet expenses and it feels 
it can maintain quality without doubling its size. 


The real significance of this report, 
for Oberlin as well as for other institutions, 
lies in the figures at the end of the article. 
They show that more than half of America’s 
college graduates apparently are not aware 
that their alma maters have financial problems. 
The fact that only 6,500 Oberlin alumni 
contribute regularly to the Annual Advancement 


Fund makes. the report seem accurate indeed. 


A Special Report 


Lhe 
ain Fact Is... 


... our colleges and 

universities “are facing 

what might easily 
become a crisis” 


UR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, over the last 20 years, have 
experienced an expansion that is without precedent—in build- 
ings and in budgets, in students and in professors, in reputation 
and in rewards—in power and pride and in deserved prestige. As 
we try to tell our countrymen that we are faced with imminent 
bankruptcy, we confront the painful fact that in the eyes of the 
American people—and J think also in the eyes of disinterested 
observers abroad—we are a triumphant success. The observers 
seem to believe—and I believe myself—that the American cam- 
pus ranks with the American corporation among the handful of 
first-class contributions which our civilization has made to the 
annals of human institutions. We come before the country to 
plead financial emergency at a time when our public standing 
has never been higher. It is at the least an unhappy accident of 
timing. 
—McGEorGE BUNDY 
President, The Ford Foundation 
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A Special Report 


STATE-SUPPORTED UNIVERSITY in the Midwest makes 

a sad announcement: With more well-qualified 

applicants for its freshman class than ever be- 

fore, the university must tighten its entrance 

requirements. Qualified though the kids are, the univer- 
sity must turn many of them away. 

> A private college in New England raises its tuition 
fee for the seventh time since World War II. In doing 
so, it admits ruefully: ‘“‘Many of the best. high-school 
graduates can’t afford to come here, any more.” 

> A state college network in the West, long regarded 
as one of the nation’s finest, cannot offer its students 
the usual range of instruction this year. Despite inten- 
sive recruiting, more than 1,000 openings on the faculty 
were unfilled at the start of the academic year. 

> A church-related college in the South, whose de- 
nomination’s leaders believe in strict separation of church 
and state, severs its church ties in order to seek money 
from the government. The college must have such money, 
say its administrators—or it will die. 

Outwardly, America’s colleges and universities ap- 
pear more affluent than at any time in the past. In the 
aggregate they have more money, more students, more 
buildings, better-paid faculties, than ever before in their 
history. 

Yet many are on the edge of deep trouble. 

“The plain fact,’ in the words of the president of 
Columbia University, “‘is that we are facing what might 
easily become a crisis in the financing of American higher 
education, and the sooner we know about it, the better 
off we will be.” 


HE TROUBLE is not limited to a few institutions. 

Nor does it affect only one or two types of 

institution. Large universities, small colleges; 

state-supported and privately supported: the 
problem faces them all. 

Before preparing this report, the editors asked more 
than 500 college and university presidents to tell us— 
off the record, if they preferred—just how they viewed 
the future of their institutions. With rare exceptions, the 
presidents agreed on this assessment: That the money is 
not now in sight to meet the rising costs of higher educa- 
tion... to serve the.growing numbers of bright, qualified 
students... and to pay for the myriad activities that Amer- 
icans now demand of their colleges and universities. 

Important programs and necessary new buildings are 


ae OF US are hard-put to see where we are going 
to get the funds to meet the educational demands 


of the coming decade. 


—A university president 


being deferred for lack of money, the presidents said. 
Many admitted to budget-tightening measures reminis- 
cent of those taken in days of the Great Depression. 

Is this new? Haven’t the colleges and universities al- 
ways needed money? Is there something different about 
the situation today? 

The answer is ‘“‘Yes’’—to all three questions. 

The president of a large state university gave us this 
view of the over-all situation, at both the publicly and 
the privately supported institutions of higher education: 

‘‘A good many institutions of higher learning are 
operating at a deficit,’ he said. ‘‘First, the private col- 
leges and universities: they are eating into their endow- 
ments in order to meet their expenses. Second, the public 
institutions. It is not legal to spend beyond our means, 
but here we have another kind of deficit: a deficit in 
quality, which will be extremely difficult to remedy even 
when adequate funding becomes available.” 

Other presidents’ comments were equally revealing: 

> From a university in the Ivy League: ‘‘Independent 
national universities face an uncertain future which 
threatens to blunt their thrust, curb their leadership, and 
jeopardize their independence. Every one that I know 
about is facing a deficit in its operating budget, this 
year or next. And all of us are hard-put to see where we 
are going to get the funds to meet the educational de- 
mands of the coming decade.” 

> From a municipal college in the Midwest: ‘“The best 
word to describe our situation is ‘desperate.’ We are 
operating at a deficit of about 20 per cent of our total 
expenditure.” 

> From a private liberal arts college in Missouri: ‘“‘Only 
by increasing our tuition charges are we keeping our 
heads above water. Expenditures are galloping to such 
a degree that I don’t know how we will make out in the 
future.” 

> From a church-related university on the West Coast: 
“We face very serious problems. Even though our tuition 
is below-average, we have already priced ourselves out of 
part of our market. We have gone deeply into debt for 
dormitories. Our church support is declining. At times, 
the outlook is grim.” 

> From a state university in the Big Ten: ‘‘The bud- 
get for our operations must be considered tight. It is 
Jess than we need to meet the demands upon the univer- 
sity for teaching, research, and public service.” 

> Froma small liberal arts college in Ohio: ‘‘We are 


on a hand-to-mouth, ‘kitchen’ economy. Our ten-year 
projections indicate that we can maintain our quality 
only by doubling in size.” 

>» From a small college in the Northeast: ‘*For the 
first time in its 150-year history, our college has a planned 
deficit. We are holding our heads above water at the 
moment—but, in terms of quality education, this can- 
not long continue without additional means of support.” 

> From a state college in California: ‘‘We are not 
permitted to operate at a deficit. The funding of our bud- 
get at a level considerably below that proposed by the 
trustees has made it difficult for us to recruit staff mem- 
bers and has forced us to defer very-much-needed im- 
provements in our existing activities.” 

> From a women’s college in the South: ‘‘For the 
coming year, our budget is the tightest we have had in 
my fifteen years as president.” 


HAT S GONE WRONG? 

Talk of the sort quoted above may 
seem strange, as. one looks at the un- 
paralleled growth of America’s colleges 

and universities during the past decade: 

> Hardly a campus in the land does not have a brand- 
new building or one under construction. Colleges and 
universities are spending more than $2 billion a year for 
capital expansion. 

> Faculty salaries have nearly doubled in the past 
decade. (But in some regions they are still woefully low.) 

> Private, voluntary support to colleges and univer- 
sities has more than tripled since 1958. Higher educa- 
tion’s share of the philanthropic dollar has risen from 
11 per cent to 17 per cent. 

> State tax funds appropriated for higher education 
have increased 44 per cent in just two years, to a 1967-68 
total of nearly $4.4 billion. This is 214 per cent more than 
the sum appropriated eight years ago. 

> Endowment funds have more than doubled over 
the past decade. They’re now estimated to be about $12 
billion, at market value. 

> Federal funds going to institutions of higher educa- 
tion have more than doubled in four years. 

>» More than’ 300 new colleges and universities have 
been founded since 1945. 

> All in all, the total expenditure this year for U.S. 
higher education is some $18 billion—more than three 
times as much as in 1955, 


Moreover, America’s colleges and universities have 
absorbed the tidal wave of students that was supposed to 
have swamped them by now. They have managed to ful- 
fill their teaching and research functions and to under- 
take a variety of new public-service programs—despite 
the ominous predictions of faculty shortages heard ten 
or fifteen years ago. Says one foundation official: 

“The system is bigger, stronger, and more productive 
than it has ever been, than any system of higher educa- 
tion in the world.” 

Why, then, the growing concern? 

Re-examine the progress of the past ten years, and 
this fact becomes apparent: The progress was great— 
but it did not deal with the basic flaws in higher educa- 
tion’s financial situation. Rather, it made the whole en- 
terprise bigger, more sophisticated, and more expensive. 

Voluntary contributions grew—but the complexity and 
costliness of the nation’s colleges and universities grew 
faster. . 

Endowment funds grew 
from them grew faster. 

State appropriations grew—but the need grew faster. 

Faculty salaries were rising. New courses were needed, 
due to the unprecedented “‘knowledge explosion.’’ More 
costly apparatus was required, as scientific progress grew 
more complex. Enrollments burgeoned—and students 
stayed on for more advanced (and more expensive) train- 
ing at higher levels. 

And, for most of the nation’s 2,300 colleges and uni- 
versities, an old problem remained—and was intensified, 
as the costs of education rose: gifts, endowment, and 
government funds continued to go, disproportionately, 
to a relative handful of institutions. Some 36 per cent of 
all voluntary contributions, for example, went to just 55 
major universities. Some 90 per cent of all endowment 
funds were owned by fewer than 5 per cent of the insti- 
tutions. In 1966, the most recent year reported, some 70 
per cent of the federal government’s funds for higher 
education went to 100 institutions. 

McGeorge Bundy, the president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, puts it this way: 

““Great gains have been made; the academic profession 
has reached a wholly new level of economic strength, 
and the instruments of excellence—the libraries and 


but the need for the income 
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\ ine NEW ATTEMPT at a massive solution has left 
the trustees and presidents just where they started. 


—A foundation president 


laboratories—are stronger than ever. But the university 
that pauses to look back will quickly fall behind in the 
endless race to the future.”’ 

Mr. Bundy says further: 

‘The greatest general problem of higher education is 
money .... The multiplying needs of the nation’s col- 
leges and universities force a recognition that each new 
attempt at a massive solution has left the trustees and 
presidents just where they started: in very great need.” 


HE FINANCIAL PROBLEMS of higher education 
are unlike those, say, of industry. Colleges and 
universities do not operate like General Mo- 
tors. On the contrary, they sell their two pri- 
at a loss. 


mary services—teaching and research 

It is safe to say (although details may differ from 
institution to institution) that the American college or 
university student pays only a fraction of the cost of his 
education. 

This cost varies with the level of education and with 
the educational practices of the institution he attends. 
Undergraduate education, for instance, costs less than 
graduate education—which in turn may cost less than 
medical education. And the cost of educating a student 
in the sciences is greater than in the humanities. What- 
ever the variations, however, the student’s tuition and 
fees pay only a portion of the bill. 

‘‘As private enterprises,’ says one president, “‘we don’t 
seem to be doing so well. We lose money every time we 
take in another student.” 

Of course, neither he nor his colleagues on other 
campuses would have it otherwise. Nor, it seems clear, 
would most of the American people. 

But just as student instruction is provided at a sub- 
stantial reduction from the actual cost, so is the research 
that the nation’s universities perform on a vast scale for 
the federal. government. On this particular below-cost 
service, as contrasted with that involving the provision 
of education to their students, many colleges and univer- 
sities are considerably less than enthusiastic. 

In brief: The federal government rarely pays the full 
cost of the research it sponsors. Most of the money goes 
for direct costs (compensation for faculty time, equip- 
ment, computer use, etc.) Some of it goes for indirect 
costs (such “‘overhead” costs of the institution as payroll 
departments, libraries, etc.). Government policy stipu- 
lates that the institutions receiving federal research grants 
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| Rees We are reaching a point of diminishing 


returns. 


It’s like buying a second home. 


—A college president 


—A parent 


tunity on which public higher education is based. They 
would like to see the present trend reversed—toward free, 
or at least lower-cost, higher education. 

Leaders of private institutions find the rising tuitions 
equally disturbing. Heavily dependent upon the income 
they receive from students, many such institutions find 
that raising their tuition is inescapable, as costs rise. 
Scores of presidents surveyed for this report, however, 
said that mounting tuition costs are “‘pricing us out of 
the market.’ Said one: ‘‘As our tuition rises beyond the 
reach of a larger and larger segment of the college-age 
population, we find it more and more difficult to attract 
our quota of students. We are reaching a point of dimin- 
ishing returns.” 

Parents and students also are worried. Said one father 
who has been financing a college education for three 
daughters: “‘It’s like buying a second home.” 

Stanford Professor Roger A. Freeman says it isn’t 
really that bad. In his book, Crisis in College Finance?, 
he points out that when tuition increases have been ad- 
justed to the shrinking value of the dollar or are related 
to rising levels of income, the cost to the student actually 
declined between 1941 and 1961. But this is small consola- 
tion to a man with an annual salary of $15,000 and three 
daughters in college. 

Colleges and universities will be under increasing pres- 
sure to raise their rates still higher, but if they do, they 
will run the risk of pricing themselves beyond the means 
of more and more students. Indeed, the evidence is strong 
that resistance to high tuition is growing, even in rela- 
tively well-to-do families. The College Scholarship Ser- 
vice, an arm of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
reported recently that some middle- and upper-income 
parents have been “‘substituting relatively low-cost insti- 
tutions” because of the rising prices at some of the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities. 

The presidents of such institutions have nightmares 
over such trends. One of them, the head of a private 
college in Minnesota, told us: 

‘“We are so dependent upon tuition for approximately 
50 per cent of our operating expenses that if 40 fewer 
students come in September than we expect, we could 
have a budgetary deficit this year of $50,000 or more.” 

> State appropriations: The 50 states have appropri- 
ated nearly $4.4 billion for their colleges and universities 
this year—a figure that includes neither the $1-$2 billion 
spent by public institutions for capital expansion, nor 
the appropriations of local governments, which account 


for about 10 per cent of all public appropriations for the 
operating expenses of higher education. 

The record set by the states is remarkable—one that 
many observers would have declared impossible, as re- 
cently as eight years ago. In those eight years, the states 
have increased their appropriations for higher education 
by an incredible 214 per cent. 

Can the states sustain this growth in their support of 
higher education? Will they be willing to do so? 

The more pessimistic observers believe that the states 
can’t and won’t, without a drastic overhaul in the tax 
structures on which state financing is based. The most 
productive tax sources, such observers say, have been 
pre-empted by the federal government. They also believe 
that more and more state funds will be used, in the fu- 
ture, to meet increasing demands for other services. 

Optimists, on the other hand, are convinced the states 
are far from reaching the upper limits of their ability to 
raise revenue. Tax reforms, they say, will enable states 
to increase their annual budgets sufficiently to meet higher 
education’s needs. 

The debate is theoretical. As a staff report to the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations con- 
cluded: *‘The appraisal of a state’s fiscal capacity is a 
political decision [that] it alone can make. It is not a 
researchable problem.” 

Ultimately, in short, the decision rests with the tax- 
payer. 

> Voluntary private gifts: Gifts are vital to higher 
education. 

In private colleges and universities, they are part of the 
lifeblood. Such institutions commonly budget a deficit, 
and then pray that it will be met by private gifts. 

In public institutions, private gifts supplement state 
appropriations. They provide what is often called ‘‘a 
margin for excellence.’’ Many public institutions use such 
funds to raise faculty salaries above the levels paid for by 
the state, and are thus able to compete for top scholars. 
A number of institutions depend upon private gifts for 
student facilities that the state does not provide. 

Will private giving grow fast enough to meet the grow- 
ing need? As with state appropriations, opinions vary. 

John J. Schwartz, executive director of the American 
Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, feels there is a 
great untapped reservoir. At present, for example, only 
one out of every four alumni and alumnae contributes to 
higher education. And, while American business corpora- 
tions gave an estimated $300 million to education 


Cee AND UNIVERSITIES are tough. They have 
survived countless cataclysms and crises, and one 
way or another they will endure. 


—A college president 


problems: air and water pollution, civil rights, and the 
plight of the nation’s cities, to name but a few. 

One thing seems clear: The pattern of federal aid must 
change dramatically, if it is to help solve the financial 
problems of U.S. higher education. Directly or indirectly, 
‘more federal dollars must be applied to meeting the in- 
creasing costs of operating the colleges and universities, 
even as the government continues its support of students, 
of building programs, and of research. 


N SEARCHING for a way out of their financial difficul- 

ties, colleges and universities face the hazard that their 

individual interests may conflict. Some form of com- 

petition (since the institutions are many and the 
sources of dollars few) is inevitable and healthy. But one 
form of competition is potentially dangerous and de- 
structive and, in the view of impartial supporters of all 
institutions of higher education, must be avoided at all 
costs. 

This is a conflict between private and public colleges 
and universities. 

In-simpler times, there was little cause for friction. 
Public institutions received their funds from the states. 
Private institutions received their funds from private 
sources. 

No longer. All along the line, and with increasing fre- 
quency, both types of institution are seeking both public 
and private support—often from the same sources: 

> The state treasuries: More and more private insti- 
tutions are suggesting that some form of state aid is not 
only necessary but appropriate. A number of states have 
already enacted programs of aid to students attending 
private institutions. Some 40 per cent of the state ap- 
propriation for higher education in Pennsylvania now 
goes to private institutions. 

> The private philanthropists: More and more public 
institutions are seeking gifts from individuals, founda- 
tions, and corporations, to supplement the funds they 
receive from the state. As noted earlier in this report, 
their efforts are meeting with growing success. 

> The federal government: Both public and private 
colleges and universities receive funds from Washington. 
But the different types of institution sometimes disagree 
on the fundamentals of distributing it. 

Should the government help pay the operating costs of 
colleges and universities by making grants directly to the 
institutions—perhaps through a formula based on enroll- 


ments? The heads of many public institutions are inclined 
to think so. The heads of many low-enrollment, high- 
tuition private institutions, by contrast, tend to favor pro- 
grams that operate indirectly—perhaps by giving enough 
money to the students themselves, to enable them to pay 
for an education at whatever institutions they might 
choose. 

Similarly, the strongest opposition to long-term, fed- 
erally underwritten student-loan plans—some envisioning 
a payback period extending over most of one’s lifetime— 
comes from public institutions, while some private-college 
and university leaders find, in such plans, a hope that 
their institutions might be able to charge ‘‘full-cost”” tui- 
tion rates without barring students whose families can’t 
afford to pay. 

In such frictional situations, involving not only billions 
of dollars but also some very deep-seated convictions 
about the country’s educational philosophy, the chances 
that destructive conflicts might develop are obviously 
great. If such conflicts were to grow, they could only sap 
the energies of all who engage in them. 


F THERE IS INDEED A CRISIS building in American higher 

education, it is not solely a problem of meeting the 

minimum needs of our colleges and universities in 

the years ahead. Nor, for most, is it a question of 
survive or perish; “‘colleges and universities are tough,” 
as one president put it; ‘‘they have survived countless 
cataclysms and crises, and one way or another they wiill 
endure.” 

The real crisis will be finding the means of providing 
the quality, the innovation, the pioneering that the nation 
needs, if its system of higher education is to meet the 
demands of the morrow. 

Not only must America’s colleges and universities 
serve millions more students in the years ahead; they 
must also equip these young people to live in a world that 
is changing with incredible swiftness and complexity. At 
the same time, they must carry on the basic research on 
which the nation’s scientific and technological advance- 
ment rests. And they must be ever-ready to help meet the 
immediate and long-range needs of society; ever-responsive 
to society’s demands. 

At present, the questions outnumber the answers. 

> How can the United States make sure that its col- 
leges and universities not only will accomplish the mini- 
mum task but will, in the words of one corporate leader, 
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Norcnd IS MORE IMPORTANT than the critical and 
knowledgeable interest of our alumni. It cannot 
possibly be measured in merely financial terms. 


—A university president 


provide ‘‘an educational system adequate to enable us to 
live in the complex environment of this century?” 

> Dowe really want to preserve the diversity of an 
educational system that has brought the country a 
strength unknown in any other time or any other place? 
And, if so, can we? 

> How can we provide every youth with as much 
education as he is qualified for? 

> Cana balance be achieved in the sources of higher 
education’s support, so that public and private institutions 
can flourish side by side? 

> How can federal money best be channeled into our 
colleges and universities without jeopardizing their inde- 
pendence and without discouraging support either from 
the state legislatures or from private philanthropy? 

The answers will come painfully; there is no panacea. 
Quick solutions, fashioned in an atmosphere of crisis, are 
likely to compound the problem. The right answers will 
emerge only from greater understanding on the part of 
the country’s citizens, from honest and candid discussion 
of the problems, and from the cooperation and support of 
all elements of society. 

The president of a state university in the Southwest told 
us: “‘Among state universities, nothing is more important 


than the growing critical and knowledgeable interest of 
our alumni. That interest leads to general support. It 
cannot possibly be measured in merely financial terms.” 

A private college president said: “‘The greatest single 
source of improvement can come from a realization on 
the part of a broad segment of our population that higher 
education must have support. Not only will people have 
to give more, but more will have to give.” 

But do people understand? A special study by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education found that: 

> 82 per cent of persons in managerial positions or 
the professions do not consider American business to be 
an important source of gift support for colleges and 
universities. ; 

> 59 per cent of persons with incomes of $10,000 or 
over do not think higher education has financial problems. 

>» 52 per cent of college graduates apparently are not 
aware that their alma mater has financial problems. 

To America’s colleges and universities, these are the 
most discouraging revelations of all. Unless the American 
people—especially the college and university alumni— 
can come alive to the reality of higher education’s im- 
pending crisis, then the problems of today will be the 
disasters of tomorrow. 
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7 to Be Honored 


Honorary degrees will be awarded 
to five American and two foreign 
dignitaries at Oberlin’s 135th com- 
mencement on Monday, June 10. 

Miss Margaret Clapp, principal of 
Lady Doak College, Madurai, South 
India, in 1966-67, and former presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, will be 
the Commencement speaker. She 
will receive the honorary doctor of 
laws degree. 

Also receiving doctor of laws de- 
grees will be Dr. Kenneth W. Clem- 
ent, °42, Cleveland surgeon and 
special assistant to Mayor Carl B. 
Stokes; Ambassador Sol M. Lino- 
witz, U. S. representative to the 
Organization of American States 
and to the Inter-American Commit- 
tee of the Alliance for Progress; and 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, U. S. Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union. 

Wallace J. Eckert, ’25, former di- 
rector of the IBM Watson Labora- 
tory at Columbia University and 
professor of celestial mechanics, 
will receive the honorary doctor of 
science degree. 

Dirk A. Flentrop of Zaandam, 
Netherlands, organ builder and pro- 
fessional organist, will receive the 
honorary doctor of music degree. 

The Rev. Yasuzo Shimizu, t’26, 
president of Obirin College, Tokyo, 
will receive the honorary doctor of 
divinity degree. 

Approximately 500 degrees in 
course will be awarded during 
graduation exercises at 9:30 a.m. on 
Tappan Square, weather permitting. 


29 to Phi Beta Kappa 


Twenty-three seniors and six jun- 
iors have been elected to member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa in the sec- 
ond of two elections this year. 
Seniors are Michael C. Acree, 
Dennis L. Burech, Thomas G. Car- 
skadon, Edna S. C. Chu, Ruth I. De- 
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Ford, Danette DiBiasio, William P. 
Harman, William H. Hartman, Sue 
Hodges, Richard A. Jacobs, Eliza- 
beth Jaffer, and Peter L. Koffsky. 

Also, Lynn E. Kohlman, Daniel 
Kurtz, Sarah A. Lauritsen, Paul N. 
Lawn, Martha L. Monson, Barbara 
L. Olson, Merle Morrison Orren 
(Mrs. Gary R.), Tawn Reynolds, 
William M. Schindler, Carolyn Dog- 
gett Smith (Mrs. Guy T.), and Rob- 
ert A. Wolfe. 

Members of the junior class in- 
clude Nancy R. Coffin, Carl E. Dett- 
man, Susan E. Hochschild, William 
EP Hull Russell W. Jones, and 
Thomas B. Thomas. 

Miss DiBiasio is a daughter of 
Spartocco and Antoinette Zanolli 
DiBiasio, both ’44. She also is hold- 
er of a Cleveland Women’s Alumni 
Clubescholarship. Harman isa 
Shansi Rep. Hartman and Miss 
Kohlman are Senior Scholars. Miss 
Olson is a daughter of Lloyd Olson, 
’°40. Mrs. Smith is a daughter of 
Clinton and Lois Trudering Dog- 
gett, both ’43, and has been editor 
of the Hi-O-Hi. Paul Lawn and Miss 
Reynolds have contributed articles 
to the Alumni Magazine this year. 


Alumnus Named Trustee 


Jesse Philips, ’37, founder and 
president of Pnisips Industries Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio, has been elected a 
member of the Oberlin College 
board of trustees. He will fill the 
unexpired term of the late Frank 
C. (Pete) Fisher, ’14, who died Nov. 
30, 1967. The term extends through 
1969. 

Mr. Philips was graduated magna 
cum laude from Oberlin and re- 
ceived a master of business admin- 
istration from Harvard in 1939. He 
was a scholarship student at both 
schools and supplemented his schol- 
arship with part-time work. 

After graduation Mr. Philips went 
into retailing, starting as a clerk 
with G. Fox and Co., Hartford, 


Conn. He was a department store 
Owner-executive in Waterbury, 
Conn.; Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, 
and Canton before going to Dayton 
in 1949 as general manager of the 
Home Store of Johnson-Shelton Co, 
By 1956, when the store was sold to 
a chain, he was one of the owners. 
Mr. Philips then purchased the 
Jalousies of Ohio Co. and built the 
firm into a major manufacturer of 
windows and doors for mobile 
homes, with plants in several states. 
He received the 1964 American Suc- 
cess Story Award of the Free En- 
terprise Awards Association, which 
cited him for his company leader- 
ship, courageous enterprise even as 
a youth, his contribution to his field 
and his work for community causes. 


6-6 Committee Seeks 
Social Rules Proposal 


Hoping to submit a report in time 
for consideration at the May 14 
meeting of the General Faculty, a 
committee of six faculty members 
and six students began working dur- 
ing March to find a satisfactory so- 
lution to the knotty issue of social 
rules. 

The committee was formed prior 
to Spring Vacation after Student 
Senate and the General Faculty 
Council did some hard bargaining 
following faculty rejection of Sen- 
ate’s section autonomy proposal 
March 12. The proposal (see Jan- 
uary issue), which was turned down 
by a vote of 71-43, had been referred 
directly to the General Faculty when 
its Committee on Student Life re- 
fused to approve it. 

That evening, Senate enacted leg- 
islation which declared all dormito- 
ries ‘“‘open’”’ on a 24-hour basis and 
began to organize a ‘“‘study-in” at 
Noah Hall for the night of March 13. 
The General Faculty Council coun- 
tered with an indication of willing- 
ness to discuss the total situation if 
Senate repealed its legislation and 
advised students not to participate in 
a mass violation of existing rules. 
President Carr informed 19 mem- 
bers of Senate that the College was 
prepared to suspend large numbers 
of students and to close the campus 
early for spring vacation if there 
were confusion or disorder. Stu- 
dents returning after vacation would 
be required to affirm their accept- 
ance of College authority and regu- 
lations. 


Senate voted, 12-6, to rescind its 
action and accepted the proposed 
formation of the 6-6 committee. 
Senate President Bernard Mayer, 
’68, announced the decision to some 
700 students assembled at Wilder 
Hall, and Paul Osterman, ’68, spoke 
in support of the action. He said he 
himself was willing to be suspended 
over an issue such as Vietnam but 
not over social issues. 

The 6-6 committee idea had been 
suggested by Dean of Students 
George Langeler at the March meet- 
ing of the General Faculty. He pro- 
posed a motion, which the faculty 
passed, requesting the Faculty Stu- 
dent Life Committee to ‘seek im- 
mediately the most effective mech- 
anism” to deal with dormitory 
visiting privileges. He told the fac- 
ulty that separate meetings of fac- 
ulty and students did not seem “the 
best way for resolving a difficult 
issue such as this one.” 

Members of the 6-6 committee 
discussed the issue with trustees of 
the College at their April meeting. 


Staryk to Join Faculty 


Steven S. Staryk, Canadian-born 
violinist and concert soloist, has 
been appointed professor of violin. 
He will join the faculty in Septem- 
ber, following a year of recording, 
recitals, broadcasts and appearances 
with orchestras in Europe. 

In 1967-68 Mr. Staryk received 
the Arts Award of the Canada 
Council for his contribution to the 
arts over the years. Prior to leaving 
for Europe last September, he ap- 
peared as soloist in festivals in Chi- 
cago and Madison, Wis., Centennial 
Festivals in Canada, and at Expo 67 
in Montreal. Other appearances dur- 
ing his professional career have in- 
cluded solo, orchestral and ensemble 
performances in North America, 
Europe and the Far East. 

Mr. Staryk first achieved recog- 
nition in 1956 when the late Sir 
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Thomas Beecham appointed him, at 
24, concertmaster and soloist in the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
subsequently held that position in 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra and 
Amsterdam Chamber Orchestra, 
1960-63, and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, 1963-67. 

His teaching experience includes 
private lessons in London and at the 
American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago. He was a professor of vio- 
lin at the Amsterdam Conservatory 
and, in 1965-66, a visiting professor 
at Northwestern University. 


14th Forensic Trophy 


Three Oberlin College debaters 
competed in the Tournament of 
Champions at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, March 30. 

Roger Conner, ’69, and Mark Ar- 
nold, ’70, had qualified as a team 
for participation, and Joseph Mis- 
ner, the only freshman in the na- 
tion to qualify, was teamed with 
MSU junior Glen Foster. 

Arnold received the second best 
speaker award, bringing the Foren- 
sic Union its 14th trophy this season, 
twice the number won last year. 
Conner was named 10th best speak- 
er. As a team, they finished ninth. 

Misner and Foster, who were 
identified as “The Oberlin State 
University” team, finished 17th. 
They were teamed because both 
Oberlin and MSU had an odd num- 
ber of qualifying debaters and there 
were an odd number of entrants in 
the tournament. 

Harvard won the Tournament of 
Champions, which is restricted to 
teams that have reached the semi- 
final rounds at a major national 
tournament. 


Reviews for Faculty 


An increase in its 1968-69 appropri- 
ation from Student Senate will en- 
able the Oberlin Review to resume 
distribution of free copies to faculty 
next semester, Sidney Comings, ’69, 
business manager, has announced. 
The overall budget of $84,074 for 
student organizations will necessi- 
tate a $4.70 increase in the student 
activity fee. Senate deliberated 6% 
hours in deciding the allocations. 
Lengthiest discussion resulted in a 
reduction of $130 for the Shansi 
Memorial Association from the $900 
allocated during the current aca- 
demic year. Senate turned down 


Shansi’s original request for $4,888 
after agreeing that the action did 
not imply disapproval of the Shansi 
program. 


Shapiro Heads Senate 


Robert Shapiro, ’70, from Fair 
Lawn, N. J., is the new president of 
Student Senate. He polled 1,040 
votes as nearly 2,000 students cast 
ballots in the largest turnout yet for 
a Senate election. At its organiza- 
tional meeting, the new Senate es- 
tablished a Committee on Black Af- 
fairs and named Robert Watts, ’70, 
and Yvonne Hughes, ’70, co-chair- 
men. They were runners-up with 
1,022 and 939 votes in the election. 


Wins Broadcast Award 


Robert W. Steyer, ’70, of Scarsdale, 
N.Y., and Dennis J. Tichy, Kent 
State University, each won $500 
checks in the International Radio 
and Television Foundation’s 4th an- 
nual scholarship award program. 

Steyer is news director of radio 
station WOBC. His winning paper 
was titled ‘Broadcast Journalism: 
Sight and Sound.” 


Co-op Cookbook Ready 


One hundred pages of recipes and 
menus, some turned in by alumni, 
will be printed in the Co-op Cook- 
book which comes off the press 
about June 1. 

It will be on sale during Com- 
mencement for $1 at all co-ops, 
Wilder Hall and the Co-op Book- 
store. Alumni may send for copies 
from Diane Kaplan, 1713 Mulford 
St., Evanston, Ill. 60640. 


GLCA Poets Picked 


The five best student poets in the 
12 member institutions of the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, are Jen- 
nifer Kidney, ’70, Sandford Lyne, 
"70, and Robert Ober, ’70, all of 
Oberlin, and Gregory Orr and Keith 
Tornheim, both of Antioch. 

They were chosen from among 32 
student entrants from 10 colleges. 

Their poems are being published 
in a book of verse, which will be 
made available to the GLCA insti- 
tutions. The program is supported 
by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration through the GLCA Hu- 
manities Program, directed by Con- 
rad Hilberry, ’49, of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege. 
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Miss Kidney, Arlington, Va., Phi 
Beta Kappa, and Lyne, Paducah 


Ky., are English majors, and Ober, 
Centralia, Ill., is a philosophy major. 
Lyne and Ober have served as co- 
editors of the Plum Creek Review. 
Miss Kidney is a Woodrow Wilson 
Designate. 


Reich Named Dean 


Donald R. Reich, associate profes- 
sor of government and _ associate 
dean for the social sciences division 
at Oberlin College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Mr. Reich will continue to teach 
in the department of government 
after he assumes the deanship in 
July. 

He succeeds William F. Hellmuth 
Jr.. who was dean from 1960 to 
1967, when he returned to the full- 
time teaching of economics. This 
year Provost John W. Kneller has 
been interim dean and three fac- 
ulty members, including Mr. Reich, 
have divided their time between 
teaching and administrative respon- 
sibility for the humanities, natural 
sciences and social sciences divi- 
sions. 

Mr. Reich joined the Oberlin fac- 
ulty in 1961 after serving two years 
as a teaching fellow at Harvard 
University, where he received his 
Ph.D. degree. He was graduated 
with honors from the University of 
Wisconsin and studied in 1958-59 
at Heidelberg University, Germany, 
under a research grant from the 
West German government. 
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In the summer of 1963, he was 
director of Oberlin’s Peace Corps 
Training Program for West Africa. 
He held a Ford Public Affairs re- 
Search grant in 1964-65 and was 
among 48 scholars and _ scientists 
awarded fellowships in 1965-66 to 
the Center for Advanced Study in 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif. 
He spent the year in a study of the 
roles of constitutional courts in var- 
ious political systems and examin- 
ing the impact of U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions. 

Mr. Reich is a contributor to two 
forthcoming books, ‘Case Studies 
in Fair Housing,’ edited by Lynn 
Eley and Thomas Casstevens; and 
“The Supreme Court as Policy 
Maker: Three Studies on the Im- 
pact of Judicial Decisions,” edited 
by Steven Wasby. In the Eley- 
Casstevens book, he has a chapter 
on the Oberlin Fair Housing Ordi- 
nance, Hissstudy, “Fhe Impact. of 
Judicial Decision Making: The 
School Prayer Cases,” will appear 
in the Wasby collection, which is 
being published this year by South- 
ern Illinois University. 

Last summer he served on the 
faculty for Alumni Family Week. 

A native of Two Rivers, Wis., 
he served from 1953 to 1955 with 
the U. S. Army in Korea. In 1957, 
he married the former Cary Fellows 
of New Britain, Conn. They have 
two daughters and a son. 


Faculty Notes 


Olly W. Wilson Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of music theory, has been 
twice recognized as a composer. He 
was awarded first place and $500 in 
the Dartmouth Arts Council Inter- 
national Competition for an out- 
standing composition of electronic 
music, ‘Cetus’; and won praise for 
his “Sextet for Six Wind Instru- 
ments” which was performed by the 
Atlanta Symphony which is directed 
by Robert Shaw. 
* % * 

Eight faculty members, including 
three in the Conservatory, are 
among 52 recipients of third-round 
awards from the Great Lakes Col- 
leges Association Humanities Pro- 
gram. 

Daniel J. Goulding, assistant pro- 
fessor and chairman of the speech 
department, and Donald R. Reich, 
newly appointed dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, received $2,000 


for a joint research project on ‘‘Pat- 
terns of Communication and Influ- 
ence in National Political Conven- 
tions.” It will involve eight to ten 
students in an analysis of the Ober- 
lin Mock Convention and a trip to 
study the Republican National Con- 
vention in Florida. 

David S. Boe, assistant professor 
of organ, was awarded $1,875 for 
travel and maintenance for study in 
Europe of organ construction, liter- 
ature, and playing techniques dur- 
ing his first semester sabbatical 
leave in 1968. 

H. Thomas Frank, assistant pro- 
fessor of religion, received $1,100 
for research at the University of 
Leiden using phenomenological 
methods in the study of Biblical re- 
ligion. He will be on research status 
appointment for the year. 

Robert A. Melcher, professor of 
music theory, and Willard F. Warch, 
associate professor of music theory, 
were awarded $1,000 for a joint 
project of travel to schools prom- 
inent in music education, to investi- 
gate new methods of using the piano 
in music theory instruction. 

Under a grant of $850, Richard 
D. Brown, assistant professor of his- 
tory, will do research and writing 
in Massachusetts on the Boston 
Committee of Correspondence in 
the Revolution, especially the rela- 
tionship of leaders to their con- 
stituencies. 

Forbes J. Whiteside, associate 
professor of art, has a grant of $500 
to cover costs of equipment rental 
for his experimental instrument, 
“Synchroma,”’ and for travel to ex- 
hibitions of artistic media combin- 
ing sound and color. 


* * * 


Miss Sara L. Houston, associate 
professor of physical education, pre- 
sented a paper on “A Phenomeno- 
logical Study of Movement Behav- 
ior’ in St. Louis at the Research 
Section Meetings of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation. 


* * * 


Robert R. Stoll and Edward T. 
Wong of the department of mathe- 
matics are co-authors of “Linear 
Algebra,” a new textbook just pub- 
lished by Academic Press of New 
York and London. The book is in- 
tended for students preparing for 
advanced study in mathematics and 
those whose interest will eventually 
be in the applications of the theory. 
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LETTERS 


ANOTHER VIEW OF VIETNAM 


Alexander Jack’s smug boasting 
about out-witting colonels in Vietnam 
and his sneers at ‘fruitcake sent to 
our boys by some second-grade kids 
in Birchtown, U.S.A.” made me won- 
der about his impartiality. One who 
can “travel the length and breadth of 
South Vietnam” and not encounter 
the “slightest evidence of hostility” 
must not be too perceptive. 

I am sure there were more than 50 
V.C. among the 32,500 university stu- 
dents just waiting for such an indi- 
vidual to talk to. 

I was in Vietnam for a year and 
saw many busloads of civilians who 
had been mined by the V.C. I saw 
little children shot down by the V.C. 
I worked with lepers until the V.C. 
came, took away their medicines, and 
tried to ambush those of us who were 
helping. 

I, too, made Vietnamese friends— 
people who were scared to death that 
the Americans would desert them and 
leave them to the cruel and oppres- 
Sive type of regime Americans them- 
selves would never tolerate. 

KARL F, STEPHENS M.D., ’58 
Boston 


WARM REMINDER 


Let me warmly commend you for the 
March issue and especially for its ar- 
ticles by Prof. Taylor and Alex Jack. 
These remind me of the Oberlin I 
knew more than most of what I have 
read about Oberlin since I graduated. 

W. R. IRELAND, 719 
Chicago 


LUCID ANALYSIS 


Warren Taylor’s ‘The Primacy of the 
Person” (March 1968) was outstand- 
ing. There may well be debate over 
his defense of the Oberlin tradition, 
but he certainly presents a lucid an- 
alysis of the world’s plight today—the 
loss of its sense of human dignity. 
All of us are victims of innumerable 
pressures and forces and it is refresh- 
ing, no less encouraging, to read an 
apologetic for the eternal value of 
man as man. I, for one, am grateful 
to have the case for man’s innate per- 
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sonhood so clearly presented. May 
there always be the like of a Warren 
Taylor at Oberlin to keep the “Learn- 
ing and Labor” flame shining bright. 

THE REV. WILLIAM J. HAAS, ’39 
Euclid, Ohio 


DOUBLE JEOPARDY 


Mr. Vobach’s letter in the March edi- 
tion (Punish Them Promptly) is a 
classical example of the psychopath- 
ology of narrow perspective. 

It would presume a priore, of 
course, that it is the province of the 
College and alumni to establish the 
boundaries of social protest among 
students. I would suggest the alterna- 
tive that this is the province of 
neither. 

As one who also questions the legit- 
imacy of the form of protest in the 
recent demonstration, I would not 
deny that the basic civil and constitu- 
tional rights of some students were 
denied them by others. As this is un- 
questionably an act of civil disobedi- 
ence, the violators should then be 
responsible to the authority which in- 
sures these rights, specifically and ex- 
clusively the civil courts. 

Those students participating in the 
recent demonstrations were well 
aware that their actions were in 
violation of civil law. They chose to 
participate at some personal risk to 
themselves and have been held re- 
sponsible for their actions by the civil 
authorities. I can nowhere see further 
justification in subjecting demonstra- 
tors to the double jeopardy of aca- 
demic discipline, which seems to bear 
little or no relation to the issue at 
hand. 

Alumni must remain mindful of the 
fact that it is also the province of the 
students to define the social problems 
which are exclusively theirs among 
themselves. As one who has recently 
acquired the former status, I am less 
prone perhaps to forget that even the 
dissenting majority is likely to be un- 
appreciative of outside, vicarious 
intervention. 

The tradition of Oberlin has always 
been one of active—and often unpop- 
ular—protest. The continuing strength 
of the College has been in the fact that 
Oberlin students have largely been 
able to resolve these issues arnong 


themselves and, perhaps, in the fact 
that time has shown that they have 
usually been right. 

A. R. LEFF, ’67 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FAITH AND CONFIDENCE 


I wish to dissociate myself from the 
March 1968 letter written by Mr. Vo- 
bach in his capacity as president of 
the Alumni Club of Central Indiana. 

Not all of us who live in this part of 
the state subscribe to the contents of 
the club’s resolution. In fact, some of 
us in Bloomington (where the air is 
also filled with healthy ferment) find, 
in the recent convulsions at Oberlin, 
a reason to increase our financial sup- 
port as a gesture of faith and confi- 
dence rather than to reduce or with- 
hold it like a petulant parent cutting 
off an allowance. 

Neither I nor any of my friends 
throughout the country have found 
any significant lessening in the Ober- 
lin image among those whom the Col- 
lege could once consider its friends. 
When I am introduced to strangers, 
the news that I am an Oberlinian calls 
forth the same respect and interest it 
always did. 

Enclosed is my check for the Ad- 
vancement Fund. 

SARAH ELIZABETH KATz, ’54 
Bloomington, Ind. 


PRAISE THEM PROMPTLY 


It is interesting to note that, with 
reference to the letter in the March 
issue from the Alumni Club of Central 
Indiana, at a recent meeting of the 
newly-formed Alumni Club of Grad- 
uate Students at the University of 
Chicago, those present also discussed 
the demonstration involving the Navy 
recruiter. It was decided unanimously 
to make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. We condemn the resolution of the 
Board of Trustees as to future prob- 
lems of this nature. 

2. The action of over 200 Oberlin 
students has caused such a positive 
effect to the national image of Ober- 
lin that it will be much easier to in- 
terest capable and socially aware high 
school students ( and their parents) 
in Oberlin. 

3. Another positive effect is the 
readiness of alumni and friends of 
Oberlin to contribute to a _ school 
where the visible students rightfully 
have little respect for the law, the 
“rights” of other individuals to kill, 
or their own government (as mani- 
fested by their blocking a misguided 
Naval Officer on an official mission 
to recruit murderers). 

4. Prompt and vigorous praise of 
the students who participated in im- 
prisoning the recruiter is necessary to 
enhance the national image of Ober- 
lin. The longer this is delayed, the 
less will be the value of any praise. 
The truism ‘Praise delayed is praise 
denied” applies strongly. 

0. Happily, we recommend that 
every student who physically partici- 
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pated in the entrapment be given an 
honorary degree. Those who urged 
them on, and were in the crowd tear- 
gassed by the police, should be asked 
why they did not help keep the re- 
cruiter in his car. 

Oberlin College deserves the repu- 
tation it has won for its intellectual 
freedom and social conscience. There 
is no place at Oberlin for armed forces 
recruiters, police who engage in bru- 
tality, or totalitarian administrators 
of any kind. 

CARL SILVERMAN, ’67 
FRED SILVERMAN, ’67 


Chicago Co-chairmen 


THIS WAS VIOLENCE? 


Long years ago our forefathers 
brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, dedicated, among other 
things, to the premise that taxation 
without representation is tyranny. 
But our society is forcing our youth, 
many of whom are still under voting 
age, to give, not money, but their 
lives, without any legal representa- 
tion, and in a cause in which they do 
not believe. They protest in the only 
way in which their protests can gain 
recognition. 

These students have good reason to 
doubt the judgment of their elders, 
who have allowed their country, and 
with it the world, to drift into the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

Moreover, serious questions have 
been raised as to the constitutionality 
of conscription, which, if proved true, 
would place the voting generations in 
the position of being the ones crim- 
inally liable for breaking the law. 

I do not believe in violence (and 
that includes the violence in Viet- 
nam), or the detention of any person 
without just cause. But there are 
many being detained in Vietnam as 
prisoners of war, and under conditions 
far less pleasant than those in which 
the Navy officer found himself in 
Oberlin. I am curious to know how 
much he really objected. 

He was offered no bodily injury. He 
was paid for the hours he sat in his 
car. How violent is detention under 
these circumstances? 

ESTHER M. ALGER, °17 
Grafton, Vt. 


THRILL OF DELIGHT 


I’m amazed at all the people who are 
so ashamed of Oberlin. 

I felt a thrill of delight when I 
saw the picture on the first page of 
the Toronto Star. I took it to my boss 
to brag about the kind of students 
that are still to be found at my alma 
mater. 

I will not go into detail regarding 
Viet Nam. Theodore Draper has done 
it brilliantly in the March issue of 
Commentary, and besides, most minds 
seern to be made up. For my part, I 
find his article, plus the proposals of 
Alexander Jack in your March issue 
to be exceptionally good. 

When I was at Oberlin, the social- 
ly conscious students were fighting 
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the civil rights battles before it was 
popular to do so. One of our main 
fights included the boycotting of a 
local beer parlor that refused to serve 
Negroes. 

Many excellent graduates of 1950 
lost out on good jobs because of their 
association, during that McCarthy era, 
with the Young Progressives. 

The demonstration against recruit- 
ers was an example of socially con- 
scious students acting for what they 
believe in. Hooray for dissent and 
civil disobedience. 

When my husband, Dan (now Di- 
rector of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion of Ontario), and I took out Cana- 
dian citizenship, I felt a pang of re- 
gret. Kennedy was a newly-elected 
president, and hopes were high. I 
would be ashamed today to be called 
an American, in the most warlike 
country of the world. 

DONNA BENDER HILL, ’50 
Don Mills, Ont. 


HOUR OF CONSCIENCE 


In years past, the feeling at Com- 
mencement has been one of opportu- 
nity, almost unlimited choice, and 
happiness. This year, the feeling is 
different. Seniors speak of little op- 
portunity, and of agonizing choices 
between prison, emigration, or the 
risk of death in Vietnam. 

Parents are sick with worry over 
the fate of their sons, and spring this 
year in Oberlin has been marred by 
sadness and pessimism. The pressure 
disseminates throughout the family, 
the College and the country. 

We ask alumni to reflect on these 
thoughts as they plan for Commence- 
ment. Graduates and friends who are 
interested in the fate of Oberlin’s sen- 
iors are urged to consider their own 
responsibility to them. Oberlin cannot 
continue its tradition of raising men 
of conscience if it now ignores its sen- 


‘Music of Oberlin” Goes on Sale 


The Oberlin Historical and Improve- 
ment Organization (O.H.I.O.) soon 
will issue its second publication, 
“The Music of Oberlin and Some 
Who Made It.” 

As was the O.H.1.0.’s first pub- 
lication (“The Churchills of Ober- 
lin,” October 1965), the new book 
is written by Ernest B. Chamberlain, 
04 class president. He points out 
that the music of Oberlin started 
automatically when the College was 
founded in 1833. 

“There never was a college so 
permeated by music,” Chamberlain 
says as he analyzes and records the 
place of music in the development 
of the college and community. 
Chamberlain’s grandfather came to 
Oberlin in 1835 and his father taught 
singing in the Conservatory. 


iors in their hour of conscience. 

The Oberlin Resistance asks con- 
cerned alumni to visit our office in 
Wilder Hall (Ext. 5171) during Com- 
mencement weekend in an effort to 
help seniors confronted by this de- 
cision. 

ERIC FRUMIN, ’70 
Member, Steering Committee 


Oberlin, Ohio 


FOR RACIAL JUSTICE 


Martin Luther King is dead. 

Racial justice through militant non- 
violent action does not have to be bur- 
ied with him. We hope alumni will 
think about: 

1) Educating themselves about the 
conditions in our country today 
(the Kerner report is a good 
place to start) and about the 
Poor People’s Campaign, which 
was to have been led by Dr. King 
in Washington. 

Writing to congressmen in sup- 
port of creative and comprehen- 
sive legislation in the areas of 
housing, employment, health and 
welfare, income, and education. 
3) Giving money to the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, 
334 Auburn Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., or to worthwhile programs 
in their own communities. 
Spreading the word to friends, 
neighbors, and relatives, and to 
private and professional organi- 
zations. 

Students, faculty members, and 
townspeople in Oberlin are doing all 
of these things. We urge alumni to 
join us in reaffirming Oberlin’s long- 
standing commitment to human 
justice. 

Nancy HANCOCK, ’69 


DouGLas EwBANK, ’70 
Co-chairmen, Oberlin Support Committee 
for the Poor People’s Campaign 


Oberlin, Ohio 
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The foreword, by Donald M. Love, 
16) -secretarys01, 0. LOnecalic 
Chamberlain “an Oberlinian by her- 
itage, education and residential 
preference, who delights in captur- 
ing and preserving the Oberlin 
mystique.” He notes that the 
O.H.1.0. tries to issue publications 
from time to time which “seek to 
distill the fine essence which we call 
the spirit of Oberlin.” 

If it is available in time for Com- 
mencement, the book will be on dis- 
play at various places of business 
in the community. Priced at $4.95 
it may be ordered by mail from the 
Co-op Book Store, 37 W. College, or 
the Oberlin Historical and Improve- 
ment Organization, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


TRONG 


1897 


CHARLES A. DEXTER celebrated his 95th 
birthday in February with a family dinner 
at the home of his daughter in Moline, III. 


1900 


J. ELLIS STANNARD has moved from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to the Welcome Nursing 
Home, 54 E. Hamilton St., Oberlin. Mr. 
Stannard, 91 years old, has a son, Robert, 
living in nearby Wellington. 


1903 Class Reunion in June 


Miss Mary Rudd Cochran, president 
Mount Pleasant Home 
Monroe, Ohio 45050 


1908 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Herbert Goodenough, president ; 
Lutheran Towers, P.O. Box 296 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33731. 


1911 


Esther Swinehart Burroughs, wife of ED- 
MUND BURROUGHS, Akron attorney, died 
Jan. 27. She was the daughter of James A. 
Swinehart, inventor of the first tires manu- 
factured by Firestone. 


1913 Class Reunion in June 


Fred Powers, president 
619 Cleveland Ave. 
Amherst, Ohio 44001 


1915. 


John M. Acheson, husband of RUTH 
KNUPP Acheson, died Feb. 22 in Riverside, 
Calif., at the age of 75. A founder of 
Acheson and Graham, Inc., funeral directors, 
in Riverside, Mr. Acheson had retired in 
1956. 


1918 Class Reunion in June 
Mrs. Arthur K. Doolittle, president 


406 Osborne Lane 
Wallingford, Pa. 19086 


Herman K. Ankeny, husband of MURIEL 
SMITH Ankeny, K. died March 6 in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Ankeny was State Representative 
(R) from Xenia and served as chairman of 
the Ohio House agriculture and conserva- 
tion committee. 


1921 

JACK W. DILGREN, Elyria, Ohio, attor- 
ney, is running on the Republican ticket for 
the newly-created fourth Lorain County 
common pleas judgeship. 

The December 1967 issue of the Monthly 
Weather Bureau published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce was dedicated as a 
memorial to ROSS GUNN, who died Oct. 16, 
1966. Mr. Gunn was with the U. S. Weather 
Bureau in Washington for 10 years as direc- 
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tor of physical research, as acting assistant 
chief of bureau and director of field exper- 
iments in cloud physies. An article by F. W. 
Reichelderfer, who was chief of the bureau 
when Mr. Ross was there, tells of Mr. Gunn’s 
full and useful life beginning with his 
childhood in Oberlin, as the son of the late 
Dr. R. D. A. Gunn. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Gunn was research professor at Ameri- 
can University. The article includes a com- 
plete list of his many scientific publications 
and the U. S. patents issued to him. Mrs. 
Gunn (GLADYS ROWLEY) still resides in 
Washington. One of their four sons is A. 
Leigh Gunn, ’52. 

ROBERT T. LANSDALE, professor of 
social work at the University of Maryland, 
was one of a group who prepared a printed 
report, “County Welfare in Florida: A Study 
of Welfare Services Administered at Local 
Expense,’ published by the Institute of 
Governmental Research, Florida State Uni- 
versity, under a grant from the U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 


1923 Class Reunion in June 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wheeler, presidents 
2336 Lalemant St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44118 

WILBUR G. “BILL” LEWIS has retired 
after a 40-year newspaper career including 
25 years as city editor of the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 


1925 


Giulio C. Nardella, husband of MARJORIE 
JAMESON Nardella, died Feb. 2 in Passaic, 
N. J. after a short illness. 


1926 


KARL HEISER is a candidate for the 
Democratic party for the office of U.S. 
Representative from the First District in 
Ohio. He will run against Republican Rob- 
ert Taft Jr. 


LILLIAN FOSTER will retire this year as 
kindergarten teacher in the Green Tree 
area of the Keystone Oaks School District, 
Pa. She established the first kindergarten 
in Green Tree in 1948, starting part time 
and expanding to full time, where she has 
continued to teach. 

GERALD M. FRANK, supervisor of music 
and art for Lorain County (Ohio) schools 
since 1930, will retire as of July 31. 


1932 


ELIZABETH HATCH has been appointed 
county director on aging for Passaic Coun- 
ty, N. J. Proprietor of the Red Letter Gift 
Shop in Wayne, N. J., Beth has had 10 years 
experience with the YWCA and served six 
years with the Health and Welfare Council 
of New York City. 


1933 Class Reunion in June 


J. Herbert Laird, president 
2521 Walnut Blvd. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 


JOHN R. BROWN JR., who serves on 
Oberlin’s Board of Trustees, has been 
elected vice chairman of the board of 
trustees at Newark State College at Union, 
N. J. Newark State is one of six state col- 
leges changed from teacher training insti- 
tutions to colleges of arts and sciences. Last 
year the State Board of Higher Education 
appointed new independent boards of trus- 
tees to direct the conversion at each of the 
six campuses. Enrollment at Newark is ex- 
pected to reach 10,000 by 1977. 

WALTER RISTOW has been named head 
of the Library of Congress geography and 
map division. He had served as assistant 
chief of the division staff and was curator of 
maps. 


1935 


ELLSWORTH H. MORSE JR., director, of- 
fice of policy and special studies, general 
accounting office in Washington, D. C., is 
one of 10 U. S. government leaders to receive 
a $1,000 Career Service Award at the an- 
nual award dinner of the National Civil 
Service League in April. He has been with 
the government general accounting office 
since 1946. 

MYRON E. SMITH has been honored by 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
by being presented with their highest award, 
Vanguard Award. He previously was named 
a life member of their Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


1938 Class Reunion in June 


James W. Deer, president 
611 Shore Acre Dr. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 10543 


GILBERT R. FISCHER has been promoted 
to associate professor of philosophy at Pur- 
due University’s Calumet Campus. 


1927 


1939 


In March MARY McCALLUM Pearce had 
an exhibit of her watercolors at the Play 
House Art Gallery in Cleveland, Last year 
her work took an award at the Alabama 
Watercolor Society and the best in black 
and white award at the National League of 
American Pen Women Show. She sketches 
whenever she goes on trips, including fish- 
ing trips with her husband, a retired vice 
president of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


1928 Class Reunion in June 


John S. Hawley, president 
7212 Aetna Ct. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53213 


Rev. William A. E. Arlin, rector of Trini- 
ty Episcopal Church in Utica, N. Y., and 
husband of EDITH NOSS Arlin, died Feb. 
17 following a stroke. 


Rev. HOMER J. TUCKER, t, has retired 
as pastor of Mt. Zion Baptist Church in 
Newark, N. J., where he has served since 
1954. He has assumed full-time duties as 
director of urban work and community 
ministries of the New Jersey Baptist Con- 
vention, a position he has held part time 
since 1965. 


1941 


WILLIAM H. CHUPP has retired after 
25 years in the U. S. Air Force and is liv- 
ing in Ithaca, N. Y., with his wife and five 
children, 

Helen Elizabeth Rushen, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas R. Rushen (ELIZABETH 
JACKSON), was married March 15 to 
Thomas L. Rudd, a senior at Campbell Col- 
lege in North Carolina. The Rushens’ son 
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Kenneth is a freshman at Virginia Western 
College in Roanoke, where they live. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Selvin (GRACE 
CASE) have moved to North Andover, Mass. 
Grace’s husband is an advertising manager 
with Photon, Inc., Wilmington, Mass. 

Mrs. Donovan W. Spriggs (PORTIA 
JOHNSON) has moved to Columbus, Ohio, 
since her husband was transferred. She is 
now teaching sixth grade at Grandview 
Heights School, a suburb of Columbus. 


1942 


ALLEN P. DUDLEY, associate general 
manager of the Findlay (Ohio) Republican 
Courier, has received the Silver Beaver 
award, highest Boy Scout honor, from the 
Put-Han-Sen Area Council. He was also 
recently elected president of the Findlay 
Civic Music Association. 

LORRAINE HANLEY has bought a house 
on the Rock River in Rockford, Ill. She has 
created a fashion show, ‘150 Springtimes,”’ 
which is to be presented at two Rockford 
shopping centers in honor of the Illinois 
sesquicentennial. 


1943 Class Reunion in June 


Thomas T. Waugh, president 
8170 Brent St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46240 


Rev. JOHN F. EVANS, assistant minister 
at St. John’s Episcopal Church in Wash- 
ington since 1965, has been named rector 
of the Episcopal Church of Our Saviour 
in Brookland parish of Washington. 

After 20 years of overseas nursing exper- 
ience with the United Church Board of 
World Ministries, MARY DEWAR has be- 
come a nursing consultant on the staff of 
the Christian medical commission of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva, 
Switzerland. She is continuing her work 
in surveys of Christian medical institutions 
around the world which last year took her 
to Ghana and Cameroun. 

LAWRENCE W. FUNKHOUSER has been 
named a corporate vice president at Stand- 
ard Oil of California in San Francisco. 


1944 


Mrs. George Easter (RUTH EATON) was 
soprano soloist with the Adirondack Trio 
in a benefit concert on Washington’s birth- 
day in Saranac Lake, N. Y. Ruth is instruc- 
tor in speech at Paul Smith’s College, where 
her husband, George, 42, is associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology. This 
year she also set up and is teaching a course 
in music appreciation at the college. The 
Easters have three children, John, a high 
school student, Kathy, ’71, and Steve, ’69. 

EMILY RICHARDSON Kellam, widow of 
Dr. L. R. Kellam, and James A. Babcock 
were married March 2 in Chapel Hill, N. C., 
and are living in Monroeville. Mr. Babcock 
is general manager, switchgear division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 

LYNN R. PETERS, research scientist at 
Eli Lilly & Co., has been promoted to re- 
search associate. He has been with the firm 
since 1952. 


1945 


MARY PEAKE, class president, and Ed- 
ward L. Barnett were married March 23 
in Oak Park, Ill. Ed, a Northwestern grad- 
uate, is a management consultant with VN ake 
Kearney & Co., where Mary has been a 
librarian for the past 10 years. Their address 
is 1003 Lorraine Rd., Apt. 1A, Wheaton, Til. 
60187. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROGER MONTGOMERY 
(Mary Hoyt ’48) are living in Berkeley, 
Calif., where Roger is professor of archi- 
tecture and planning at the school of en- 
vironmental design of the University of 
California. The Montgomerys have four 
ons. 

JANET TAYLOR Spence, professor of 
psychology and educational psychology at 
the University of Texas, was awarded the 


MAY 1966 


Hollins Medal by Hollins College, Va., at 
its Founders Day ceremonies in February. 
Mrs. Spence was largely responsible for the 
Taylor scale of manifest anxiety, a basic 
tool in modern psychological research. 


1948 Class Reunion in June 


Harold Howes Jr., president 
1498 New Scotland Rd. 
Slingerlands, N. Y. 12159 


Rev. ALEX E. DANDAR, t, has been in- 
stalled as minister of First Universalist 
Church in Lyons, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRANK H. GRANDLE (JAN- 
ET MUSGROVE) have moved from San 
Francisco to 1523 Vancouver Ave., Burlin- 
game, Calif. Frank is owner and managing 
partner of the public accounting firm, 
Hoffman & Grandle in Burlingame. They 
have three children, Frank Mark, 14, Grover 
John, 2, and Elizabeth Evangeline, seven 
months. 

GEORGE M. HOWE and Janet Weeden 
Nipper were married Dec. 2, 1967. They have 
moved into a home in Simsbury, Conn., 
large enough for their family: George’s 
daughter, Sandra, 12, and Janet’s children, 
Ward, 8, Susan, 6, and Matthew, 4. 

Dr. ROBERT A. WILTSIE, chief of pedi- 
atrics at Youngstown (Ohio) Hospital, has 
been elected president of the medical staff 
of the Youngstown Hospital Association. 


1949 


JOHN A. BARLOW of the Hope College 
psychology department has accepted an ap- 
pointment as professor of psychology at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., in the fall. 
This summer he has been chosen to attend 
a National Science Foundation summer in- 
stitute at American University. His second 
book, ‘Stimulus and Response,’’ was re- 
cently published by Harper and Row; his 
first book was ‘‘A Programmed Introduction 
to General Psychology”’ published by Tham- 
masa University, Bangkok, Thailand, in 
1965. John’s wife (Dulcie Dimmette, ’48) 
continues to teach and perform on the harp. 

Mrs. ALAN BOBBE (FRAN KRAFT) is 
director of girls physical education at 
Moorestown (N. J.) Friends School. In the 
fall she will also assume the duties of dean 
of girls. She and Alan and their three chil- 
dren live in Moorestown. 


1950 


When antifreeway forces in the District 
of Columbia won a legal battle before the 
U. S. Court of Appeals in February, PETER 
S. CRAIG, could claim some of the credit. 
The appellate court ordered an injunction 
against further work on key segments of 
a large road network because the District 
had not followed procedures stated in an 
1893 law, giving the last local word on 
highways to the National Capital Planning 
Commission. Craig, a transportation lawyer, 
was from 1961 until last May ‘‘the most 
persistent, articulate and informed freeway 
critic in Washington,’ according to the 
Washington Post. He started the push for 
a court test in 1964 and did much of the 
early work on the suit. Since last May he 
has been an assistant general counsel at the 
Department of Transportation. 

RICHARD HILL served as moderator for 
the National Repertory Theater Co. pro- 
duction of ‘John Brown's Body”’ at the 
newly-reopened Ford Theater in Washing- 
ton in February. Bx 

Rev. MAJOR J. JONES, t, district super- 
intendent in Chattanooga for the Tennes- 
see-Kentucky Conference of the central 
jurisdiction of the Methodist Church, has 
been named president of the Gammon 
Theological Seminary in Atlanta. 

WILLIAM L. RIDPATH has been named 
labor relations coordinator for the Rich- 
field Division, Atlantic Richfield Co., on 
the West Coast. They have moved frorn 
Pittsburgh to 5100 Willow Wood Rd., Palos 
Verdes Peninsula, Calif. 90274. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT E. 


SIMPKINS 


(FLORENCE CONOVER) have moved to 71 
Knollwood Dr., Cherry Hill, N. J. 08034 as a 
result of Bob’s transfer from RCA’s New 
York City offices to the Camden plant. 

Mr. and Mrs. MILTON STERN announce 
the birth of Diana Rachel on Feb. 2. Milton 
is associate proiessor of piano at California 
State College at Los Angeles. Their home 
is in Montebello, Calif. 


1951 


Dr. JOHN B. ATWATER, New Haven, 
Conn., director of public health, has been 
elected to the 15-member board of trustees 
of the U. S. Conference of Health. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Baylor (MARY 
F. COLT) have announced the birth of 
their sixth child, Robert James, on March 
14. The Baylors live at 2736 Van Dorn St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 68502. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eiji Hashimoto (RUTH 
LAVES) will move in the fall to Ohio where 
Eiji will be resident harpsichordist at the 
University of Cincinnati. Ruth and her 
husband went to Japan in 1963, later moved 
to Paris, France, and last year returned to 
the States. They have been living in Bloom- 
ington, Ind., where they both have been 
studying at the University of Indiana and 
Eiji has been making concert tours. They 
have a three-year-old daughter, Christine. 

WILLIAM D. HAYWARD, former asso- 
ciate director for radio and TV for the New 
Jersey Education Association, has been 
named NJEA coordinator of higher educa- 
tion. With NJEA for 15 years, Hayward for 
years has been the NJEA ‘‘voice”’ on their 
daily ‘“‘Speaking of Schools’ radio series. 

KENNETH L. JENNINGS, m, will be di- 
rector of the St. Olaf College Choir upon 
the retirement of Olaf C. Christiansen in 
June. Mr. Christiansen was a member of 
the Conservatory faculty from 1929 to 1941, 
when he went to St. Olaf to serve as joint 
choir conductor with his father, the late 
F. Melius Christiansen. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID F. RICHEY (Elaine 
Lee, 53) will be staff members of the Sun 
Valley Music Camp in Idaho this summer. 
David, teacher-pianist-composer at David- 
son College, will teach composition and 
orchestration. Elaine, concertmaster of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Symphony, will be a 
member of the faculty string quartet at 
the camp. Last summer she was one of a 
small group invited to perform in the festi- 
val orchestra at Marlboro, Vt., conducted 
by Pablo Casals. 

WALTHER VON MARSCHALL is the West 
German consul for the Republic of Indone- 
sia. He was sent to Djakarta about a year 
ago after five-and-a-half years of service 
on the international law desk of the legal 
section of the foreign office in Bonn. He 
expects to remain in Indonesia for another 
two or three years. 


1952 


WILLIAM C. WILKINS and Piedad de 
Salas y Yepnes of Botoga, Colombia, were 
married in Pittsburgh and are living in 
Washington, D. C., where he is a foreign 
customs advisor with the State Dept. 


1953 Class Reunion in June 


Rev. Thomas Hayes, president 
143 Evergreen PI. 
Teaneck, N. J. 07666 


RALPH M. DEAL has been promoted to 
associate professor of chemistry at Kala- 
mazoo College. 

PATTON LOCKWOOD has been appointed 
chairman of the newly-formed speech and 
dramatic art department at Longwood Col- 
lege in Virginia, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Virginia Speech and Drama As- 


sociation and is president of the AAUP. 
Active in initiating the first civic theater 
in Farmville, Va., where they live, Patt 
directed its first production, “Lil’ Abner,” 
last summer. His wife (Nancy Laing '54) 
teaches art to children and adults in her 
home and takes graduate courses in oil 


painting. She will have a one-man show in 
May. They have two children, Kimberly 
Robin, 8, and Peter Edson, 4. 

ROBERT H. STAPLES, director of the 
Princeton, N. J, public library, was named 
Princeton’s Man of the Week in the Feb. 8 
issue of the Princeton Town Topics weekly 
newspaper. Bob was praised for his “pro- 
fessional competence and enthusiasm” which 
are lifting the library “into the front rank 
of outstanding community libraries in the 
Middle Atlantic States.” 

Rev. DOUGLAS WASSON, t, minister of 
the First Congregational Church in Rock 
Springs, Wyo., since 1961, has been named 
pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Colorado Springs, Colo. 


1954 oe 


JAMES R. COOPER, former associate 
director of the Franklin County (Ohio) 
Mental Health Association in Columbus, has 
been appointed executive director of the 
Mental Health Federation, Inc., for Ohio. 

ALICE SCHLAEPFER and Willard Gabel 
were married Nov. 22, 1967 in Denver. Wed- 
ding attendant was ROBERTA YOUNG 
Motz. Alice still teaches third grade in the 
Denver public schools, her husband teaches 
sixth grade in Westminster, Colo., and they 
live in Wheat Ridge, Denver suburb. 

Mrs. Robert A. Seslar (SONIA EVANOFF) 
is playing with the Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra as first bassoonist and 
in the woodwind quintet plus serving as 
associate faculty member at Indiana-Purdue 
regional campus. 


1955 


ROBERT W. HARMON has received a 
J. D. degree from the University of Michi- 
gan Law School. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE A. McKAY (Patri- 
cia Veale, ’56) are living at 8808 Church 
Field Lane, Laurel, Md. 20810. George is on 
the technical staff of TRW, Inc., in Wash- 
ington, where he does system analysis and 
preliminary design of communications sys- 
tems. They have two children, Kathy, 8, and 
David, 5. 


1956 

TIMOTHY BROWN has been promoted 
to unit sales manager for the Detroit, Mich., 
district by Procter & Gamble. He has two 
children, a son in nursery school and a 
daughter, Jennifer Anne, born Oct. 28, 1967. 

Dr. and Mrs. HENRY S. KINGDON (Mary- 
Lee Colman, ’57) and three children, Holly, 
8, Cathy, 5, and Henry, 2, have moved into 
a large home in the Kenwood section of 
Chicago near the university, 4741 S. Kim- 
bark Ave. Henry is an assistant professor 
of medicine, section of hematology, at the 
University of Chicago and also assistant pro- 
fessor of biochemistry and staff member of 
the Argonne Cancer Research Hospital. 

DAVID B. LAWALL, assistant professor 
of fine arts at the University of Virginia, 
has been awarded a research grant from the 
National Endowment on Arts and Human- 
ities. 

ALFRED J. ONETO JR. has received a 
Ph.D. degree in education from Kent State. 
He is an administrative assistant on the 
staff on the public schools in Fairfield, 
Conn, 

JAN PHILLIPS and Donald Smith were 
married last July and are living in 
Rochester, N. Y. Jan and her husband both 
teach in the Brighton school system of 
suburban Rochester. 

Rev. MARIE R. TSCHAPPAT, t, is min- 
ister of Simpson Methodist Church in Cleve- 
land. She formerly served in the Lake 
Avenue Methodist Church in Ashtabula. 


ARNULF H. BAUMANN, t, his wife and 
two daughters have moved from Greven, 
Germany, where he was assistant to the 
director of the Institute of Jewish Studies 
at Munster University, to Hannover, Ger- 
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REAR ADM. JAMES F. CALVERT, 
’41, has been named superintendent of 
the U.S. Naval Academy and is the 
youngest admiral ever named to the 


post. For the past 15 months he has 
been commander of a cruiser-destroy- 
er flotilla in the Mediterranean. In 
April, he and Margaret Harrison Bat- 
tle of Philadelphia were married in 
Athens. 


many, where he is one of three pastors for 
a 13,000-member congregation of the Luth- 
eran Church. In the fall Arnie expects to 
be in Jerusalem for three months under a 
fellowship for study at the German Pales- 
tine Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. Werner K. Honig (CECILY 
BERNHEIM) are the parents of a son, Neil 
Frederick, born Nov. 27, 1967, who joins 
Kenneth, 9, and Martin, 6. The Honigs live 
in Fairview, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Reynolds (CYNTHIA 
WILLIAMS) have announced the birth of 
their first child, Jane Alison, on March 7. 
The Reynolds live in Bearsville, N. Y. 

MICHAEL SHINAGEL, associate professor 
of English at Union College, is the author of 
a book, “Daniel Defoe and Middle-Class 
Gentility,’”’ published in March by Harvard 
University Press. 

Rev. LEWIS C. YOUNG, t, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at McPherson College, 
Kan., is head of the newly-established de- 
partment of psychology at the college. 


1958 Class Reunion in June 


Clyde Slicker, president 
67 Bedford PI. 
Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 


CAROL CHRISTENSEN is working on a 
computer-math project for elementary 
school children at Stanford University. She 
lives at 323 Wyndham Dr., Portola Valley, 
Calif. 94025. 

To open the 40th anniversary season 
(1968-69) of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Sym- 
phony, the symphony society has commis- 
sioned the orchestra’s music director, ROB- 
ERT KREIS, to write an orchestral work, 
“Fanfares, Fugue and Finale,” to be played 
Oct. 17. Bob has written an article, ‘‘Con- 
ductors Conduct; Educators Educate,’ which 
appears in the April issue of Music 
Journal. 

After living the past six years in Madrid, 
Spain, Mr. and Mrs. Jose Luis Serrano 
(MARIANNE VAN DER LAAN) are now in 
Stockholm, Sweden, where he is a foreign 
lecturer in Spanish at the University of 
Stockholm and preparing his doctor’s thesis. 
Marianne had been teaching at an American 
school in Madrid but now cares for their 
15-month-old daughter, Ana. 


1959 


Mr. and Mrs. PIETER J. DESMIT (Phyllis 
MacGregor, '60) have moved from Westport, 


Conn. to Wilmington, Del. The move in- 
volves a job change for Pieter within the 
YMCA from gym floor to inner-city streets. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. KEPLER (CAROL 
HILTY) are the parents of a son, Keith 
Douglas, their first child, born Oct. 19, 1967. 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Michielli (LUCIA 
MILLHAM) are living in Buffalo, N. Y., 
where Jim is assistant to the director, coun- 
cil on international relations and world 
affairs, at the State University of New York. 
They have two sons, Jimmy, 4, and Bruce, 1. 

Rev. ALBERT E. MYERS, t, pastor of 
Prince of Peace Lutheran Church in Pitts- 
burgh, and his wife, Naomi, will lead a tour 
to Europe and the Holy Land June 8-29. 
Their home address is 253 Oakcrest Lane 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15236. 

EDWARD A. SCHWARTZ has left the 
private practice of law and has been ap- 
pointed general counsel of Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. of Maynard, Mass. He and his 
wife, Alice, and sons, Eric, 5, and Jeffrey, 3, 
live in Needham, Mass. 

KENNETH H. WOODSIDE expects to re- 
ceive his doctorate in biochemistry from 
the University of Rochester in June and 
has a post-doctoral research grant in the 
department of physiology at the new Penn 
State Medical College in Hersey Pa. His 
wife (Laura Adams, ’60) kKeens busy with 
their daughters, Ellen, 3, and Beth, 1. They 
have bought a house on Fiddlers Elbow 
Road, Hummelstown, Pa. 


1960 


Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Enright (JUNE L. 
TORRANCE) are living in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, where he is an assis- 
tant professor of art education and an artist 
at the University of Saskatchewan. They 
have two daughters, Leslie Allison, 515, 
Elizabeth Louise, 313, and an adopted son, 
Michael Philip Clark, 1. 

JACQUELINE FRIEDMAN does free-lance 
teaching in piano, vocal coaching and 
teaches Carl Orff music at the Third Street 
Music School Settlement in New York City. 
Her address is 210 Riverside Dr., New York, 
N. Y. 10025. 

MARY ANN GLASGO and Edwin A. S. 
Lewis were married Jan. 27 in Jeromesville, 
Ohio. They are living in Urbana, where he 
is completing work on his Ph.D. in physics 
at the University of Illinois. 

PETER H. NEUMAN has formed a law 
partnership with Charles W. Beck Jr. in 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

STEPHEN C. SWAIM, an analyst in the 
District of Columbia budget office, has been 
named secretary of the city council. 

Mr. and Mrs. TIMOTHY THOMAS (Mar- 
ian McCaa, ’61) are the parents of a son, 
Peter John, born Feb. 20 in Kansas City, 
Mo. 


1961 


JEAN ANN CORNELL has been on tour 
this season with the orchestra of the Amer- 
ican Ballet Co. 

DONALD DRUCKER and Diane King 
were married last July and are living at 
20875 Valley Green Dr., +106, Cupertino, 
Calif. 95014. Don is a senior systems an- 
alyst with Fairchild Semiconductor in Mt. 
View. 

Mr. and Mrs. David R. Ebel (HOLLY 
HECHT) are the parents of a son, Gregory 
David, born Dec. 22, 1967, in Honolulu. Dave 
is a Naval officer aboard a destroyer escort 
based in Honolulu and has made one six- 
month cruise to Southeast Asia with another 
one due in September. 

PAMELLA FARLEY has completed her 
master’s degree in English at Penn State 
and is teaching and working for the Ph.D. 
there. 

ROBERT C. HACKMAN and Evette M. 
Abraham were married last December and 
are living in Omaha, Neb. Bob is a research 
microbiologist at Armour-Baldwin Labora- 
tories, a division of Armour Pharmaceutical 
Co., and his wife is chief nutritionist in a 
children and youth project at the University 
of Nebraska Medical Center. 

Rev. and Mrs. RICHARD T. HERRING- 
TON, t, (Jane Matchett, '60) are the parents 
of a daughter, Laura Jane, born March 3 in 
Euclid, Ohio. 
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DAVID W. CLARK, ’55, director of 
the deferred gifts program at Oberlin 
and member of the development staff 
since 1963, has been appointed to the 
newly-established position of director 
of estate resources at Tufts University. 
Clark was minister of the First 
Congregational Church in Austinburg, 
Ohio, before coming to Oberlin. His 
wife is the former Ricarda Kohn, ’54. 


DEBORAH HUNSBERGER has received a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Keish (BARBARA 
ELLIOTT) have announced the birth of 
their first child, Christopher Elliott, on Oct. 
10, 1967. They are living in McLean, Va., 
where Bill is a communications specialist 
with the Department of the Army. 

Mr. and Mrs. Youcef Mouheb (ROBERTA 
J. BUCKINGHAM) are living in New Ha- 
ven, Conn., where he is employed with 
Excel Automatic Products. 

NORMAN H. WIEN has been released 
from active duty with the Air Force and is 
a graduate student in hospital administra- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh. He will 
begin a one-year term of administrative 
internship at Mercy Hosital, Pittsburgh, in 
June. 


1962 


STEPHEN BROWNZ is co-author of “‘The 
Challenge of America,’ a new junior high 
school American history textbook pub- 
lished by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 

DONALD L. CONGDON was commis- 
sioned as a second lieutenant in the Army 
on Dec. 4, 1967. He is living in Kirkwood, 


oO. 

MERRILYN COOK, who is studying in 
Schluctern, Germany, spent her first Christ- 
mas at home in Laconia, N. H., in five 
years this past December. Merry is studying 
at the Protestant School for Church Music 
and plans to be a church organist and choir 
director at a Lutheran church in Germany. 

WARD CROMER has completed require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree in psychology 
at Clark University and is teaching psychol- 
ogy at Wellesley College. His address is 668 
Washington St. Wellesley, Mass. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. ALFRED LINDE- 
MAN (CAROLYNN ANDERSON) of Forest 
Hills, N. Y., a son, David Henry, on Dec. 
20, 1967. 

Rev. JOHN K. LONG, t, is serving as 
pastor of Covenant Community Church and 
First Christian Church in Brunswick, Ohio. 
Both churches share the same church 
building while the Covenant church is get- 
ting established. John is interim pastor of 
First Christian under a special agreement 
for this experimental shared ministry. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS H. RAYMOND, 
MAT, (Carolyne Galt, ’59) announce the 
birth of a son, Kimberly Scott, on Jan. 20 in 
Karachi, Pakistan. Tom is a librarian with 
the U.S.1.S. in Karachi. 
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1963 Class Reunion in June 

A.M. (Pete) ident 
836 Spaight St. 
Madison, Wis. 53703 


Mr. and Mrs. WILBERT H. AHERN 

(JANET TURBYNE) are the parents of a 
daughter, Alyson Louise, born Feb. 29. Bert, 
an assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at Morris, expects to 
receive his Ph.D. from Northwestern in 
June. 
3 FRANK J. ANDERSON has been awarded 
first prize for the graduate division in a 
national professional paper contest spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Mining 
and Petroleum Engineers. He received $250 
and an all-expense-paid trip to the national 
AIME convention in New York City in 
February. His paper was on the use of 
aerial photography to study vegetation and 
to interpret the geology of an area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Chesebro (JOAN 
BURGESS) and daughter are back in the 
States after a year-and-a-half in Sweden. 
They both plan to graduate from Harvard 
Medical School in June and Bruce will do 
his internship at Stanford. 

DAVID A. EVANS has received a Ph.D. in 
chemistry from California Institute of 
Technology. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Fisher (CATHERINE 
CHRISTIAN) are living in London, England, 
until July, when they will go to Kathmandu, 
Nepal, until the winter of 1969 when they 
plan to return to Chicago. 

Judith Ann Graves and THEODORE F. 
LIPPOLD were married in January in 
Brockton, Mass. They are living in Wiscon- 
sin, where Ted has an assistantship and is 
studying for a Ph.D. at Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

ANN LEVINE and Theodore S. Parker 
were married Jan. 21 in New York. Ann 
teaches at the Pilot School for the Blind 
in Washington and her husband, who has 
completed military service with the Marine 
Corps, is attending Catholic University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Stark (ANNE 
BRANDRUP) have returned from two years 
in Germany with the Air Force and are 
living in Hampton, Va. 


Guest, president 


1964 


ANNE LINKERT and Richard G. Briggs 
were married last August in Lakewood, 
Ohio, and are living in Rochester, N. Y. 
Anne has received a master’s degree in 
education from the University of Rochester 
and has been teaching high school social 
studies for two-and-a-half years. Her hus- 
band is teaching in an experimental ele- 
mentary school. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Herman (JUDITH 
BRILL) are the parents of a son, Michael 
Alan, born Feb. 2 in Lorain, Ohio. David 
works for Ohio Edison and Judy teaches 
piano privately. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamid Kizilbash (JULIE 
ZAUGG) are the parents of a son, Ali 


Hasan, born Jan. 16. They are living in 
Lahore, W. Pakistan, where Hamid teaches 
political science at Punjab University. 
Julie has been teaching fourth grade at the 
American school in Lahore. Beginning in 
July they expect to spend a year at the 
experimental college, Bensalem, of Ford- 
ham University in New York. 

E. PAUL LATOWSKY has received a 
master’s degree in art from the University 
of Iowa. 

Ensign CARL N. McDANIEL and Mary B. 
Frazier, a January graduate of Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown, Pa., were married Dec. 
22, 1967 in West Haven, Conn. They are 
living in San Diego, Calif., where Carl is 
serving aboard the USS Richard B. Ander- 
son. Mary is the daughter of Rev. Donald 
H. Frazier, '33. Other Oberlinians taking 
part in the wedding or attending were 
William H. Frazier, ’65; Mary Thurston 
Frazier, ’66; Wilfred S. Frazier, °42; Bonnie 
Frazier Loesch, ’62; Dale E. Hart, °40; Eliza- 
beth Hart Frazier 36: William Loesch ’63; 


Russell Loesch, ’32; WILLIAM LUNDY, 
Robert Loesch, 63; Marshall and Ellie 
Wagner Linden, 62: and Jean Vogel, 49 
masters. 

Lt. JOHN M. NEILL has been awarded 
U. Ss. Air Force silver pilot wings upon 


graduation at 
been assigned 
AFB, N. M. 

CHRISTOPHER PARKER, a doctoral 
candidate in comparative literature at the 
University of Iowa, won the $500 first prize 
for the best experimental film in the second 
annual National Student Association com- 
petition held in Los Angeles in January. 
The film, called ‘Cut,’ was made for a 
course in advanced motion picture making 
at the university. 

MICHAEL PHELPS has spent the past 
year at the Interlochen Arts Academy, 
Interlochen, Mich., combining responsibili- 


Moody AFB, Ga., 
for flying duty at 


and has 
Cannon 


PLANE SPACE AVAILABLE 

Seats are available for 
alumni on Oberlin College’s 
1968 Summer Charter Flights 
to Europe and return. The 
Boeing jet, operated by Pan 
American World Airways, 
leaves New York for Paris 
June 14 and is scheduled for 
a return flight Sept. 6. 

The summer charter flights 
carry students abroad for the 
foreign language summer ses- 
sions. Round trip fares are 
$285 and one-way fares may 
be available if the other half 
of the round-trip passage can 
be assigned to another one- 
way passenger. 

Interested alumni should 
call Larry A. Heller, director 
of Student Union, Wilder Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio, Phone 774-1221, 
Ext. 2286. Oberlin’s area code 
1S 16. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 
mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 


employer or other such news, 


why not add a note of expla- 


nation so we can let your 


classmates know? 
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ities as accompanist for the dance depart- 
ment and boys dormitory counselor, 

Rev. ROGER S. SHOUP, t, associate pas- 
tor of Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleve- 
land, has been named to succeed the late 
Rev. John Bruere as pastor of the church. 


Mrs. MILTON STEVENS (BETTY 
MRUK), in addition to continuing part-time 
teaching at Lorain County Community Col- 
lege, is instructing 20 private piano students 
at the Conservatory due to illness of a 
faculty member. Both Betty and Milton, 
who teaches trombone and music theory at 
the Conservatory, will return to Boston 
University in September to resume studies 
toward their D.M.A. degrees. 


1965 


After two years in Washington, one 
studying at American University and a 
second working for the U. S. Department of 
Labor, JEAN L. DOYLE has begun Ph.D. 
study in comparative government at Bos- 
ton University. She expects to do her 
major area in Chinese government. 

CHANGPYO HONG has been awarded a 
scholarship for graduate study in political 
science at Bryn Mawr for 1968-69. He is a 
candidate for a master’s degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania this year. 

RICHARD D. McKELVEY and Terrill Jo 
Raber were married Dec. 26, 1967, in St. 
Louis, Mo., and are living in Rochester, 
N. Y., where he is studying for a doctorate 
in political science at Rochester University. 

Mrs. John F. Pontius (RUTH ANN CAMP- 
BELL) is a legal publications specialist 
with the U. S. General Services Administra- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 


1966 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Cooper (M. CRAI- 
GEN WALL) have completed Peace Corps 
training in Puerto Rico and are in Ven- 
ezuela working under the Agriculture 
Planning Commission. 

MARGARET CLARK Goldman is teaching 
music in the public schools in Columbia, 
Mo. 

CRAIG HARBISON, studying for his doc- 
torate in the history of art at Princeton, 
spoke on behalf of the Princeton graduate 
department at the Frick Symposium in New 
York in April. His first published paper ap- 
peared in the September 1967 issue of the 
Art Bulletin. His wife (Sherrill Rood, ’65) 
is working on urban problems for a group 
of economics professors on a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. Their address is 60 Wiggins St., 
Princeton, N. J. 08540. 

SHARON HALLIBURTON and Ezra J. 
Holley were married Aug. 25, 1967, and are 
living in Lake Hopatcong, N. J. Ezra is a 
student at Drew Theological Seminary and 
works part time. Sharon is a programmer- 
analyst at Beneficial Management in Mor- 
ristown and is studying psychology at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson. 

P. WITT MONTS, ensign in the Navy, has 
completed a one-year tour of duty in Viet- 
nam and after a short leave will report to 
the USS Kirwin, homeported in Little 
Creek, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT L. RAUZI (PEN- 
ELOPE PRENTICE) are living in Warring- 
ton, Fla., while Bob is serving in the Navy 
attached to the USS Lexington, whose home 
port is in Pensacola. He received his com- 
mission last October and attended Navy 
Combat Information Center School at Glyn- 
co, Ga., before going to Florida. Penelope 
has received a master’s degree in teaching 
from Northwestern and has been teaching 
at Woodhane High School in Pensacola. 

SUSAN KILBON and WILLIAM B. 
STILES were married Dec. 30, 1967, in New 
York City and are living in Santa Monica, 
Calif. The wedding party included JAYNE 
A. RICHARDS, Judith Stiles, ’70, Edmund 
Stiles, ’68, and MICHAEL PALMER. 


1967 


BETTY J. WELCH and William C. Hen- 
drix were married Jan. 27 in Middletown, 
Conn. They are living in Middletown where 
Betty teaches and is studying for her 
master’s degree and her husband is major- 
Ing in theater design at Wesleyan Uni- 
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versity. 

New address for MONA MANSON is c/o 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, P.O. Roma, Lesotho, 
(Southern Africa), where she is serving in 
the Peace Corps for two years. 

SANDRA CAVALLITO and James Mays 
were married Feb. 24. Sandy is continuing 
work toward the Ph.D. in pharmecology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
her husband is a third-year medical 
student. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Snible (GAIL JOR- 
GENSEN) of Ann Arbor, Mich., are the 
parents of a son, Edward Charles, born 
Dec. 9, 1967. 

BEATRICE BONNY and Gary D. Star- 
rett were married last June and are living 
at 1022 East Ash, Salina, Kan. Both grad- 
uates of the University of Kansas, Beatrice 
is a social worker with the Salina County 


department of welfare and her husband is 
a consulting engineer. 


1968 


DAVID W. GEHRMAN, a political science 
major at Kent State, spent the winter 
quarter at the University of the Americas 
in Mexico City. 


1969 


ERNEST H. MATHEWSON and Herta 
Zotter were married Feb. 24 in Richmond, 
Va. 

ELISE C. CLAPP and Richard K. Miles 
were married June 9, 1967, and are living 
in Burlington, Vt., where they are both 
attending the University of Vermont.» p> 


LOSSES:IIN ime 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1906 


HENDERSON—Lloyd C. Henderson, retired 
lawyer, died Feb. 10 at his home in Jeffer- 
son, Ohio, after an illness of several years. 
Born March 24, 1883, in Helmick, Ohio, Mr. 
Henderson received a law degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1909 and formerly 
practiced law in Canton, Ohio. He at one 
time operated a large farm in Ashtabula 
County with his brother, the late Benjamin 
Henderson, ‘05. He served as chairman of 
the county War Production Board and was 
a member of the county and state salvage 
committee during World War II. Mr. Hen- 
derson leaves a sister, Ora Henderson. 


1907 


WITHAM—Mrs. William E. Witham (Amy 
Schultz) died Jan. 12 at the Belvedere Con- 
valescent Home, Chester, Pa., after a long 
illness. Born Oct. 16, 1884 in Clayton, Pa., 
Mrs. Witham taught history and language 
in Ohio and New Jersey high schools be- 
fore her marriage in 1912. She and her 
family lived for many years in Swarthmore, 
Pa., where her husband was a real estate 
developer. Mrs. Witham leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. James W. Brown; three sons, Robert E., 
Clayton E. and Philip H.; six grandchildren; 
and two sisters, Mrs. James F. Hoffman and 
Mrs. Kenneth Baird. 


1908 


STRONG — Tracy Strong, retired general 
secretary of the World Alliance of YMCA’s 
in Geneva, Switzerland, died Feb. 29 in 
Olympia, Wash., at the age of 80. After his 
retirement from Geneva in 1953, Mr. Strong 
traveled as a consultant for the YMCA on 
special assignments around the world and 
also taught at George Williams College be- 
fore moving to a retirement center in 
Olympia last year. 


A native of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Mr. Strong 
began working for the YMCA after his 
graduation from Oberlin as boys’ work sec- 
retary in Seattle, Wash. In 1923 he went to 
Geneva as boys’ work secretary for the 
World Committee and became executive 
secretary in 1935. During World War II he 
served as world director of the YMCA’s War 
Prisoners Aid and published a book “We 


Prisoners of War,’ which contained writings 
by some of the prisoners. The Bonn govern- 
ment awarded him the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross for his work among German 
prisoners in that period. He also received 
the Order of Leopold II of Belgium; was 
named Chevalier in the French Legion of 
Honor in 1949; and received an honorary 
doctor of law degree from Oberlin in 1943. 

Mr. Strong leaves his wife, Edith Robbins, 
08, whom he married in 1910; two sons, 
Tracy Jr.,. 37, ‘and Rev. -Roppins ete 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth (Robert) Harmon, 740; 
several grandchildren, including Jeanne 
Strong, ’66, and Tracy B. Strong, ’63; and 
two sisters, Anna Strong (Mrs. Joel Shubin), 
05, and Mrs. Charles (Ruth) Niederhauser, 
ga i 


1911 


BRAND—Miss Helen C. Brand died March 
2 in Wessell’s Nursing Home, Oberlin. She 
was 85 years old. A former school teacher, 
she was born in Oberlin, where she lived all 
her life. Miss Brand was the daughter of 
Rev. James Brand, former college chaplain 
for whom James Brand House was named, 
and the granddaughter of Rev. Daniel Ten- 
ney, founder of Western College for Women, 
Oxford, Ohio. She leaves a sister, Mrs. Mary 
Ruggles, ’99, of the Methodist Home in 
Elyria, Ohio. 


1912 


COWAN—Ralph E. Cowan, retired owner 
and operator of United Concrete Products 
Co. and Cowan Concrete Coating Co. in 
Wichita, Kan., died Jan. 22 in Wichita. Born 
April 7, 1889, in Tabor, Iowa, Mr. Cowan 
taught high school physical education sev- 
eral years before enlisting in the service 
during World War I. After the war he was a 
Scout executive in Lincoln, Neb., for two 
years and then was a partner in United 
Lumber & Millwork Co. In 1929 he started 
his own concrete products business. Mr. 
Cowan leaves his wife, Florence Eller, whom 
he married in 1917; a son, Robert D.; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Margaret Evans and Miss Fan- 
nie Cowan. Another son, Richard, ’44 was 
killed in action during World War II. 


RIGGS—Mrs. Robert J. Riggs (Helen Mor- 
rison) died Feb. 1 of an apparent heart 
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attack at her home in Tulsa, Okla. Born in 
Oberlin March 24, 1891, Mrs. Riggs was the 
daughter of the late Charles W. Morrison 
former dean of the Conservatory. In 1918 
she was married to Robert Riggs, Pla. the 
discoverer of the Oklahoma City oil field 
and head of the geology department of the 
early years of Cities Service and Pan Amer- 
ican Oil companies. Before her marriage 
Mrs. Riggs taught at Kentucky College for 
Women and at Vassar. She was a founder 
and life member of the Tulsa Little Theater 
served on the Philbrook Art Center com- 
mittees and was a board member of the 
Tulsa YWCA. Mrs. Riggs leaves two sons, 


Robert J. Jr. and Richard M., and six 
grandchildren. 
1913 


DERR—Earle W. Derr died Feb. 12 in Rock- 
ford, Ill. He was 77 years old. A native of 
Sharon Center, Ohio, Mr. Derr married 
Margaret Sweet, ’13, in 1915. He was em- 
ployed in the sales departments of various 
rubber companies in Akron until 1938 when 
he moved to Rockford and became a partner 
in the Cowles-Derr Tire Service. He later 
was manager of the Harris Tire Co. After 
his retirement he worked for the Rockford 
Park District as groundskeeper foreman. 
He leaves his wife; a son, Lawrence, ’38;: 
and a daughter, Mrs. Marjorie Williams, ’39. 


1914 


PATTEN—Mrs. Floyd J. Patten (Dorothy 
Draper) died Oct. 4, 1967, following a fall 
in her home in Marshall, Minn. She was 75 
years old. A native of Wells, Minn., Mrs. 
Patten was married to Floyd Patten in 1916. 
She leaves her husband; a daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Smithwick; and three grandchildren. 


1918 


HESS—Mrs. Walter N. Hess (Rachel V. 
Metcalf) died March 2 at the age of 72 in 
Spartanburg, S. C. Born in Wurzburg, Ger- 
many, Mrs. Hess was a graduate assistant 
in zoology at Oberlin for a year after her 
graduation. She taught at Mt. Holyoke for 
four years and then received a master’s 
degree from Columbia in 1924. That same 
year in Oberlin she was married to Walter 
Hess, ’13, who is now emeritus professor of 
biology of Hamilton College. Mrs. Hess 
wrote poetry under the pen name of Rachel 
Graham. Many of her poems were pub- 
lished in newspapers, magazines and an- 
thologies and received a number of prizes. 
She was also the author of a book, ‘“‘Head- 
lands.’”’ She was active in community affairs 
and received a citation from Governor 
Thomas Dewey of New York for her work 
with the War Council during World War II. 
Mrs. Hess leaves her husband, a visiting 
professor of biology at Converse College; 
and two sons, Wilmot, ’49, and Carroll, ’52. 


1923 


TENNEY—Edward Andrews Tenney, retired 
English professor and author, died of cancer 
March 6 in Arden, N. C., after a long illness. 
He was 69 years old. A native of Oberlin, 
Mr. Tenney received both his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from Oberlin and his 
Ph.D. from Cornell in 1932. During World 
War I he served in the U. S. Marine Corps., 
for which service he received the Silver 
Star and Purple Heart in 1947. Mr. Tenney 
began his teaching career as an instructor of 
English at Michigan State in 1924. In 1928 
he came to Oberlin to teach for one year, 
then went on to teach at Cornell for 16 
years, and at Indiana State University for 
10 years. From 1945 to 1952 he served as 
dean of faculty at Ripon College in Wiscon- 
sin. He received a Ford Foundation fellow- 
ship in 1952 to do research on experimental 
educational methods at Harvard and Yale. 

Mr Tenney is listed in ‘‘Who’s Who In 
America; was an associate of the Danforth 
Foundation; served as deacon of Ripon 
Congregational Church; and was a former 
president and secretary of the Ithaca 
Alumni Club. He is the author of ‘‘The Life 
of Thornas Lodge;” “The Highway Jungle,” 
which did pioneering study in the field of 
traffic safety preceding the work of Ralph 
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Nader; several textbooks for college Eng- 
lish; and was the original co-author of “The 
Elements of Style.”” He also wrote numer- 
ous articles, including “The Age of The 
Jerk,” “Leadership and The Master Science” 
and “Horsepower vs. Horsesense,’’ which 
appeared in the Alumni Magazine. 

Mr. Tenney leaves his wife Irene Gray, 
23, whom he married in 1925; a son, Ar- 
thur E., ‘51° a daughter, Ruth E. (Mrs. 
Harry) Adamitz, '53; three grandchildren; 
his father, Bernard F. Tenney, ’90; a sister, 
Mary F. Tenney, ’17; and two brothers, Dr. 
Luman H., ’18, and William H., ’29. 


1928 


WILDER—Charles G. Wilder, top official 
with Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Associated Uni- 
versities since 1954 and director of the 
American Museum of Atomic Energy, died 
of leukemia Feb. 25 in Oak Ridge after a 
long illness. He was 62. 

A native of Iowa City, Ia., Mr. Wilder 
received a master’s degree in education 
from Columbia University in 1931. He was 
head of the geology and geography depart- 
ment at Fairmont State College in West 
Virginia from 1947 to 1949 and before going 
to Oak Ridge was director of the Kansas 
City Museum for five years. At Oak Ridge 
he expanded the traveling exhibits program 
and launched “‘This Atomic World,” an ex- 
hibit designed for presentation in high 
schools around the country. In 1962 Mr. 
Wilder accepted a special assignment for 
UNESCO, a three-month mission to Taiwan 
as educational consultant to the ministry 
of education of the Republic of China. 

He was a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, the Midwest Museum 
Association and had founded the Tennessee 
Association of Museums. He was the author 
of numerous articles on geology, science, 
education and museology. Mr. Wilder leaves 
his wife, Winifred Cheney, '28, whom he 
married in 1937; two daughters, Barbara, 
62, and Norma; and a brother, John W., ’28. 


1933 


CORRENTI—Mrs. James V. Correnti (Alice 
V. Voorhees) died Oct. 15, 1967, in Rochester, 
N. Y., following a heart attack. A native of 
Penn Yan, N. Y., Mrs. Correnti was married 
in 1937 in Hogansburg, N. Y., where she 
lived the rest of her life. She had retired 
from teaching last June and was doing sub- 
stitute work at St. Regis Mohawk School, 
where her husband is the principal. Mrs. 
Correnti leaves her husband; a son, Richard 
J.; three daughters, Mrs. Susanne Cimicata, 
Carol J. and Barbara L.; and three grand- 
children. 


DONNELLY—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Thomas A. Donnelly (Dorothy 
D. Creel) of Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. Donnelly 
was born Aug. 6, 1910, in Ulrichsville, Ohio. 
She was married to Mr. Donnelly in 1934. 
She taught piano and theory at home for a 
number of years and later studied to be- 
come an engineering draftsman. She was 
employed as a tool design trainee at Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. and as a draftsman at 
Paul Uhlmann & Associates. In recent years 
she had been a draftsman with the Depart- 
ment of Public Service in Columbus. 


1934 


STONE—Thomas J. Stone, professor of mu- 
sic at the University of North Carolina since 
1965, died of an apparent heart attack at his 
office March 16 in Greensboro, N. Gwe 
was 55 years old. Born in Armaugh, Ireland, 
Mr. Stone received a master of music degree 
from the University of Cincinnati School of 
Music in 1949 and a Ph.D. in music educa- 
tion from Florida State University in 1957. 
He taught at Eastern Kentucky State College 
and was head of the music department of 
Western Kentucky State College in Bowling 
Green before going to Greensboro. He was 
a past president of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of College Music Departments. During 
World War II he was a captain in the Ait 
Force, serving as an intelligence officer in 
the South Pacific. Mr. Stone leaves his wite, 
Joy Bailey, whom he married in 1938; a 
daughter, Deborah B.; and his mother Mrs. 
Emily N. Stone. 


1961 
ROSENBERG — Ellen F. Rosenberg. died 
June 15, 1967, in Chicago after a long illness. 
Miss Rosenberg was born Nov. 26, 1940 in 
Chicago and was graduated from Hyde Park 
High School there. After graduating from 
Oberlin she was a writer of promotion copy 
and designer of circulars for the University 
of Chicago Press and served in a similar 
capacity for Kroch and Brentano book- 
sellers. She leaves her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Rosenberg, and two sisters. 


1969 


THOMAS—Jennifer Jane Thomas was 
killed Feb. 24 in an automobile accident 
on U. S. Rt. 20 near Oberlin. Born Sept. 
30, 1947 in Youngstown, Ohio, Miss Thomas 
was graduated from Berea High School in 
1965. As a student at Oberlin she had been 
active in YWCA work with children. She 
leaves her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
J. Thomas of Berea, Ohio; and three 
brothers, Timothy, ’60, Brian ’63, and 
Jeffrey, *65. 


Deaths Reported 


TAYLOR—Mrs. Frederick W. Taylor 
(Grace L. Heath), ’89-91, Ravenna, Ohio, 
Feb. 29. 

DOIDGE—Mrs. R. E. Doidge 
Moore), ’94, Perry, Iowa, Jan. 3. 

BAILEY—Mrs. Mary M. Bailey (Mary L. 
Morse), ’97-98 ac, Cleveland, March 2, 

MASON—Pulaski Mason, ’'96-98 ac, Lima, 
Ohio. 

GLASPIE—Mrs. Philo B. Glaspie 
Randall), ’99-00, Alma, Mich. 

HERRINGTON—Ernest E. Herrington, ’01- 
03, Dunedin, Fla., Dec. 31, 1967. 

MIDDLETON—Mrs. John H. Middleton 
(Alice W. Foster), ’01-04, Miami, Fla. 


(L. Della 


(Lulu 


MATERN—Elmer H. Matern, ’05-06 ac, 
Miami, Fla. 

BEDELL—Mrs. Alda S. Bedell (Alda M. 
Schied), ’08, Millersburg, Ohio, Nov. 28, 
1967. 


APPLETON—Guy W. Appleton, ’08-09 ac, 
GUE zone INE, Tae 

FOKNER—Hugh J. Fokner (Folkner), ’06- 
15, Mansiield, Ohio, Feb. 8. 

TISDALE—Mrs. Arthur H. Tisdale (Lu- 
cille M. Cobb), ’06-10, Elyria, Ohio, Feb. 22. 

BOGGS—Mrs. Ralph M. Boggs (Mary L. 


Naumann) ’07-08, Circleville, Ohio, Aug. 30, 
1965. 
KELLOGG—Miss Glade Kellogg, ’'07-08, 


Morenci, Mich. 

MORROW—Mrs. James S. Morrow (Ruth 
Spaulding), °10, Batavia, N. Y. 

CUYLER—Miss Linda C. Cuyler, ’13, Elyr- 
ia, Ohio, Feb. 9. 

GRAFTON—Miss Cuma F. Grafton, ’10-16, 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 1. 

HASLETT—Thomas M. Haslett, 15, Rose- 
ville, N.S.W., Australia. 

BELTZ—Mrs. Frederick A. Beltz 
Sheidier), 16, Portland, Ore., Feb. 5. 

MORTIMER—Mrs. Wesley A. Mortimer 
(Marguerite Maratta), ‘16, Wheat Ridge, 
Colo. 

GERBER—Mrs. Eleanore C. Gerber (El- 
eanore Casanova), '13-14, Tiffin, Ohio, Feb. 
26. 

KOONSMAN—Mrs. George L. Koonsman 
(Minnie Brunnemer), '18, Golden, Colo. 

DAVIS—Miss Nellie M. Davis, ’15-16, 
Cleveland, in March. 

MARKET—Mrs. James Market (Rosemary 
Blair), ’15-17, Wauseon, Ohio, May 21, 1967. 

GUNN—Ross Gunn, 715-17, Washington, 
DG Oct. 16.1960, 

SOUTHARD—Mrs. Lloyd A. Southard 
(Mary M. Kelly), ‘17K, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
Dec. 13, 1967. 

DEWEY—Charles O. Dewey, ’21-23, Cleve- 
land, Feb. 11. 

JARRELL—Mrs. Robert W. Jarrell (Zona 
W. Henkel) '28K, Wheeling, W. Va., Oct. 31, 
1967. 

ROBINSON—Mrs. Franklin P. Robinson 
(Florence E. Laeri), '28-29K, Gulfport, Fla. 

ARNOLD—Roger D. Arnold, ’29-30t, Clare- 
mont, Calif., June 29, 1967. 

ORMSBEE—Robert N. Ormsbee, ‘438, 
Pa. 

BAWDEN—Rev. Raymond C, Bawden, ‘43t, 
Arena, Wis., May 13, 1966. > > 
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COMMENCEMENT 
SYMPOSIUM 


Sponsored by the 
Shansi Memorial Association 
in Recognition of the 

50th Anniversary 


of Its Representative Program 


HALL AUDITORIUM 9:30 a.m. Saturday, June 8, 1968 


Speakers: 
Albert F. Seely, ’42 
“Higher Education in Asia--Tradition and Change” 
Charles A. Ryerson, 755 
“Student Unrest in Asia’”’ 


Moderator: Josephine Hamilton Van Meter, ’35 
PUBLIC INVITED 


Mrs. Van Meter, Mr. Seely and Mr. Ryerson are former Shansi Reps. 
Mr. Seely is associate secretary of the United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia and visits colleges in Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Indonesia, Korea, and the Philippines each year. Mr. Ryerson has 

spent seven years in India and has toured other parts of Asia 


